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Terrorism: 
Much of It 
Is Paid For 
Privately 


By Jeff Gerth 
ana Judith Miller 

New York Times' Service 


WASHINGTON — Much of the 
financial support for t errori sts who 
attack Americans, Israelis and others 
sympathetic to the West'comes from 
wealthy individuals from Saudi Ar- 
abia and other Gulf allies of the 
United States, former and current 
U.S. officials say. 

Over the last decade, the United 
States has focused its anti-terrorism 
efforts on state sponsors Of terror- 
ism, but officials said the emer- 
^ gence of sophisticated, privately 
financed networks of terrorists 
posed a new and even thornier sex 
of diplomatic and legal challenges 
for Western governments. 

U.S. officials suspect that busi- 
nessmen in Saudi Arabia, Qatar and 
the United Arab Emirates helped 
finance the operations of Ramzi 
Ahmed Yousef, who is charged 
with masterminding the World 
Trade Center bombing in New 
York in February 1 993 and a plot to 
blow up 1 1 American airliners. 

And U.S. intelligence agencies 
are closely examining the activities 
of Osama Laden, the scion of a 
wealthy Saudi family stripped of 
his Saudi citizenship in 1994 who 
finances a host of hard-line groups 
from Egypt to Algeria. 

Officials in several countries, in- 
cluding the United States, say Mr. 
Laden’s money, as well as money 
be has raised, paid for terrorist acts 
In Europe, Africa and the Middle 
East against Americans and other 
Westerners. 

The State Department, in an un- 
usually detailed document matte 
public this year, called Mr. Laden 
“one of die most significant fi- 
nancial sponsors of Islamic extrem- 
ist activities in the world. ’’It linked 
Trim to tenons! training camps in 
Afghanistan and Sudan and said he 
-supported a group that tried to 
bomb U.S. servicemen in Yemen in 
1992. 

In the three years before he was 
charged in the World Trade Center 
case, Mr. Yousef lived in a Pakistan 
guest house paid for by Mr. Laden, 
according tajhe document. And the 
-Saudi militants who lolled five 
. Americans in November in Riyadh 
said in their confessions that they 
had been influenced by Mr. 
Laden’s thinking. 

Mr. Laden, in interviews with 
other reporters, has denied any in- 
volvement in terrorism, but he 
could not be readied for comment 
for this article. 

KhaJed Fauwaz, a spokesman for 
the Advice and Reformation Com- 
mittee in London with which Mr. 
Laden is associated, said he was 
“proud” to be his friend, and de- 
scribed die charges of supporting 
terrorism as "rubbish.” 

"There is no evidence I know of 
to support such charges,” be said. 

The State Department's latest 
annual report on global terrorism 

See TERROR, Page 8 
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ob Dole Reaches 
Party’s Top Prize 

His War Record Is Emphasized 
As Republicans Taunt Clinton 


By Edward Walsh 

Washington Post Service 


Robot Kicg/Ikc Awcuad Rea 

A Chechen rebel in Grozny approaching tire bodies of Russian soldiers near a burning armored personnel 
carrier. Russian jets attacked Wednesday despite a reported cease-fire; the military denied agreeing to a truce. 

6 My God, Did You See What They Did?’ 

2 Russian Jets Fire Rockets at Column of Refugees Fleeing Grozny 


By Michael Specter 

New York Times Service 


GEKALO, Russia — The latest trace 
in the war for Chechnya began at noon 
on Wednesday. 

Fifteen minutes later, two Russian 
Sukhoi-25 jets swooped across foe 
azure skies and rocketed a column of 
refugees here as they tried to take ad- 
vantage of what appeared to be a rare 
chance to escape Grozny. 

Geknlo is at the southern edge of the 
capital, a village of . squat booses amid 
rolling hills only four miles (seven ldlo^ 
meters) from the center of foe city. 

On Wednesday, the hills echoed with 
foe screams of people desperate to es- 
cape foe Russian onslaught 

“My God, did you see what they 


did?” screamed one weeping woman to 
reporters approaching the smoking re- 
mains of destroyed automobiles. 

"We are refugees passing legally,” 
said Yelena Guyilova as she fled across 
die shrub-covered hills with everything 
left of her home in her anus. “They kill 
ns. All they ever want is for us to die.” 

Miraculously, no one did die in the 
rocket attack, although several people 
were wounded. But a giant Kamaz 
truck, a white Volvo and a black Volga 
were destroyed and they burned for 
more than an hoar as. hundreds of 
refugees abandoned their cars and buses 
and homed on foot across the wide, 
open foothills leading away from the 
city. 

Entire families, too frightened to ima- 
gine what would happen if foe planes 


returned or if foe helicopters hovering 
above opened fire, stumbled across the 
hills searching for shelter. Most of the 
people fleeing had spent the last week in 
cellars, waiting for foe fighting to fade 
away. Without water, food or much 
hope, they left as soon as the Russian 
and Chechen radios announced that 
there would be a truce starting at noon. 

“They say there is a cease-fire and 
then exactly when foe refugee rush hour 
is on they start foe bombing,” cried 
Tamara Magomadova, a representative 
of the local administration, which 
shares most public services with Grozny 
but is a separate village. “They are 
completely inhuman!” she exclaimed. 
“They say one thing on the radio and 

See CHECHNYA, Page 8 


Reforms, and Priorities, in East Asia 


By Michael Richardson 

International Herald Triiamc 

SINGAPORE — The crackdown on 
political opposition in Indonesia shows 
that in Asia, Western-style democracy 
does not inevitably follow economic 
deregulation. 

Of particular concern to the United 
States in Indonesia is the determination 
of President Suharto to maintain au- 
thoritarian rule in a country that is in- 
creasingly open to free-mazket forces. 

Voicing its feelings again, foe United 
States, which criticized the roimdup of 
Indonesian government critics two 
weeks ago, said Wednesday that it con- 
tinued to be “deeply concerned about 
the violations of basic rights” in In- 
donesia. 


Analysts said that by ignoring West- 
ern pressure to keep political reform in 
step with economic liberalism, Mr. 
Suharto was trying to prevent social 
discontent from boiling over. 

That could haft foe rapid economic 
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land investment needed to absorb 
more than 2.1 million young In- 
donesians entering foe workforce each 
year in foe world's fourth most pop- 
ulous nation- 

The analysts also said that the gov- 
ernments of most other countries in East 
Aria, including China, had similar polit- 
ical priorities and would continue to 
resist pressure from within their so- 
cieties or outside to adopt Western polit- 


ical {accepts and human rights stand- 
ards. 

Lee Hsien Loong, Singapore's 
deputy prime minister, said Monday 
that by putting foe “national interest 
ahead of individual concerns” since it 
came to power in 1959, foe Singapore 
government had been able to act de- 
cisively in foe long-term interest of the 
majority of foe population. 

“It has not faced paralysis and grid- 
lock, with every group insisting on its 
rights on every issue, and refusing to 
compromise for the sake of the huger 
incercstsof thecountry,” he said. “If we 
had put the individual first, as Western 
societies do, and insisted that individual 
rights come before society's interest. 

See SETBACK, Page 4 


SAN DIEGO — Republicans em- 
phasized Bob Dole's World War n 
combat record Wednesday as foeir con- 
vention turned to the formal business of 
nominating him to challenge President 
Bill Clinton in November. 

The 73-year-old former Senate ma- 
jority leader, who first ran for national 
office as the Republicans* vice- pres- 
idential nominee in 1976. laid a wreath 
Wednesday morning at a memorial to 
Vietnam War veterans, a pointed re- 
minder of Mr. Clinton's lack of military 
service. 

The war hero theme was also un- 
derscored by the choice of Senator John 
McCain of Arizona, a prisoner of war in 
Vietnam, to give the main nominating 
speech for foe Kans as Republican. 

Mr. Dole's campaign theme, “a bet- 
ter man for a better America,” is built 
on what party strategists see as his 
strength on the “character issue' ' when 
contrasted with Mr. Clinton. 

After two days filled with celebra- 
tions of party unity, nostalgic tributes to 
former President Ronald Reagan and 
attacks on Mr. Clinton, foe focus of 
Wednesday night's convention session 
was squarely on foe Republican pres- 
idential nominee. 

Veterans of the 10th Mountain Di- 
vision, the unit Mr. Dole served with in 
Italy when be was gravely wounded in 
1945, were scheduled to open foe ses- 
sion with the presentation of colors and 
foe Pledge of Allegiance to foe Flag. 

Other segments in the carefully scrip- 
ted convention leading up to foe nom- 
ination were planned to highlight mem- 
bers of Congress, a re min der of Mr. 
Dole's 35-year legislative record and 
personal tributes to foe nominee from 
his fellow Kansan, Senator Nancy 
London Kassebaum; his daughter from 
a previous marriage, Robin, and his wife 
Elizabeth. 

Governor George Pataki of New 
York was tapped to nominate former 
Housing and Urban Development Sec- 
retary Jack Kemp as Mr. Dole’s running 
mate. 

At a breakfast appearance, meantime, 
Mr. Dole continued to insist that he can 
achieve both a large, across-the-board 
tax cut and a balanced federal budget 
“if we're very careful.” He recently 
proposed a tax cut of 15 percent as the 
heart of his economic policy. 

"We’re going to do all we can — as 
Ronald Reagan said 15 years ago — to 
get the federal government out of your 
lives and out of your livelihoods,” Mr. 
Dole said. 

With Mr. Dole’s nomination in reach 
on his third try for chat prize, some of his 
former rivals maintained that foe con- 
vention had already given a badly 
needed boost to foe party and his can- 
didacy. 

“Last week we were down.’ " former 
Governor Lamar Alexander of Tenness- 
ee said during a television interview. "I 
never saw foe Republicans across the 
country so worried.” 

■ Clinton Bashed 

Day Three of foe convention turned 
from Clin ton-bashing to stressing more 

See PARTY, Page 3 
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To highlight his war record, Mr. 
Dole spoke to Vietnam veterans. 


Good Start, 
But Reality 
Isn’t Far Off 


By R. W. Apple Jr. 

Ne*' York Times Sen-ice 

SAN DIEGO — There comes a 
time at every convention when it 
helps to step back from the hul- 
labaloo and recall some hard- 
learned truths about presidential 
politics. 

Now is that time here in Lo- 
tusland. The political skies sud- 
denly look as cloudlessly blue as 
San Diego's to foe assembled Re- 
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publicans, who have taken heart 
from the surprise selection of Jack 
Kemp as Bob Dole’s running mate, 
the film summoning the spirit of 
Ronald Reagan and foe subsequent 
star turn by foe former president's 
wife, Nancy, and the powerful 
speech of Colin Powell. 

“Best start to a convention in my 
memory,” said Mr. Dole himself to 
a small group of supporters. 

Well, yes. But that does not ne- 
cessarily change very much. It 
makes the party professionals feel 
better, it helps the fund-raisers raise 
funds. But foe "convention 
bounce” is often transitory — 
George Bush gained 14 points in 
the polls in 1992. and it was gone 
within a week — and very seldom 
decisive. 

"This is the blind date stage of 
the campaign,” said a hometown 
sage. Professor Samuel L. Popkin 

See CAMPAIGN, Page 3 


France and Israel Spy on U.S., QA Says 


Reuters 

WASHINGTON — The govern- 
ments of France and Israel are exten- 
sively involved in economic espionage 
against the United States, the CIA has 
^said for the first time in a public report 
% In contrast, Japan, sometimes ac- 
1 cused by lawmakers of being among the 
most aggressive in trying to steal U.S. 
corporate secrets, takes part in “mostly 
legal” information gathering, the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency concluded. 

In the report released this month by the 

Senate Select Committee on totelligence, 
the CIA said, “We have only identified 
about a half-dozen governments that we 
’ lineco- 


espionage either within or against foe 
United States.” 

France and Israel have long been 
among foe countries accused by U.S. 
officials, more or less openly, of trying 
to steal high-technology secrets for 
commercial advantage. But, said spe- 

cialists who monitor the issue, the report 

Spokesmen for the Reach and Israeli to Congress marked foe first time the 
. j — ---* **— — — •" QA formally branded the two U.S. al- 

lies on public record. 


involve seeking openly available mater- 
ial or hiri ng well-placed consultants.” 
The CIA assessment, dated May 10, 
responded to a question from the in- 
telligence committee. It was published 
by foe committee as part of its bearing 


embassies denied their governments 
were involved in economic spying 
against the United States. 

“It’s absolutely not true and we don’t 
accept such accusations,” said Bernard 
Valero of France. Gadi Bateansky said 
Israel was not involved “in any sort of 


This disclosure by the QA of some 
of foe countries currently engaging in 
economic espionage,” said Richard 

See SPIES, Page 4 
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India Blocks Accord on Test Ban 


INTER NATIONAL 


Pago 8. 


Muslim- Croat Rifi Is Patched 


In 61 -nation talks in Geneva, India 
blocked agreement Wednesday on a 
draft ban on nuclear explosions, pos- 
sibly killing prospects for a compre- 
hensive test ton treaty. 

The U.S. State Department said im- 
mediately that it would give foe text to 
foe United Nations General Assembly 
for countries to sign this fall. 

After India's veto, officials said, the 
question was whether the majority of 
treaty supporters could m a int ai n 
enough momentum to risk a show- 
down in the General Assembly. 

Stephen Ledogar, the U.S. repre- 


sentative to the talks, declined to 
blame India for the failure, saying only 
that “hard work lay ahead." 

But India's resistance will force 
treaty supporters to defy the general 
UN practice of seeking consensus 
among countries directly involved on 
arms-control initiatives. (Page 21 
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nomic espionage as we define it. 

"These governments include France, 
Israel, China, Russia, Iran and Cub a. 
Japan and a number of other countries 
gage in economic collection, but we 
neve their efforts are mostly legal and 


Great Plane Robbery Stuns French Police 


Newsstand Prices 


By Bany James 

International Herald Tribune 
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It wasn’t an ordinary kind of end-of- 
flight announcement, such as “Please 
keep your seat belt fastened until the 

S lane comes to a halt and thank you for 
lying with us.” Instead, passengers 
aboard Air Inter Right 5243 from Paris 
to Perpignan heard the captain say: 
“Ladies and gentlemen, keep calm. 
There are some men who are interested 
in what we have on board, and since 
they are armed, we must wait” 

For foe second time in four years, 
highwaymen — or perhaps nmwaymen 
— held up an airhner in France. Last 
dme, in Corsica ini August 1992, it was 
an Air InteF jet. tod. 


In Perpignan, in southern France near 
the border with Spain, foe masked gun- 
men drove two vans across the runway as 
the Airbus A320 landed on Tuesday wifo 
168 passengers and 6 crew members. 

Directing the plane to an isolated 
taxiing strip, they brandished a sub- 
machine gun, shotguns and pistols and 
held up a sign ordering the captain, 
Vincent Roy, to cut foe engines and 
open foe cargo bold. 

To show their determination, they 
fired at least esse shot 
. When the pilot said the bold could not 
be opened from his cabin, the gang 
opened foe hold from outside and took 
two large canvas sacks containing 27 
kilograms (3) pounds) of French money 
in bills before security forces in foe 


terminal had a chance to intervene. 

The crooks, believed to number from 
four to seven, escaped through a gate in 
foe perimeter fence and transferred to a 
waiting car. 

The entire operation lasted four 
minutes, according to reports. 

No one was hurt 

Investigators sought does that might 
link foe heist to the Corsica robbery, 
when die gang swooped down in a hefi- 
srced a taxiing jet to a halt and 
sacks containing 10 minion francs 
($2 million). 

Neither Air France, which owns Air 
Inter, nor Brink’s France, foe security 
firm that was shipping the cash to Per- 
pignan, would comment on the size of 
foe latest haul. 
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Tora-san’s Passing / A Movie Star Dies, and So Dees an Era 


Japanese Mourn the Old Spirit ofNinjo 


By Andrew Pollack 

New York Times Service 


T OKYO — Long after most of die old-fash- 
ioned shops in die Shibamata neighborhood 
of Tokyo had closed and people in kimonos 
began heading toward the nearby temple for 
a festival, customers were still flocking to the Tak- 
agiya shop Tuesday evening to buy rice cakes and 
rice crackers, or simply to sit inside and reflect 
Tak.igiya served as the model for the home of 
Tora-san, a bumbling but warmhearted vagabond 
featured in what the Guinness Book of World Re- 
cords calls the longest movie series ever made — 45 
episodes over 27 years. 

But since Kiyoshi Atsumi, the 65-year-old actor 
who played Torn, died of lung cancer on Aug. 4. it bas 
been as if almost everyone in Japan bas lost a beloved 
unde. There has been a national outpouring of grief, 
not so much for the actor but for the character he 
played. 

A cheerful ne'er-do-well who travels the country 
peddling trinkets and does his awkward best to help 
people in trouble, Tora-san is perceived as a throw- 
back to a Japan when life was more carefree, people 
were more civil and money wasn’t so important. 

’‘He expressed something that the Japanese 
people have forgotten in the last SO years,' ’ said Yoji 
Yamada, who directed almost all the movies in the 
series and. like many in Japan, is apt to compare Mr. 
Atsumi to Charlie Chaplin. 

Although set in contemporary Japan, the Tora-san 
movies embody a certain warmth, known as ninjo, 
that is said to have characterized old-style neigh- 
borhoods like Shibamata, with its narrow streets 
lined with rice-cracker bakeries and dishware shops 
with wooden facades. 

But neighborhoods like Shibamata. which is on the 
banks of the Edo River in eastern Tokyo, are rapidly 
disappearing in the steel and concrete of modem, 
impersonal, corporate Japan. And so, many say. is the 
spirit of ninjo. 

To capture some of that spirit, thousands of Tora- 
san fans have flocked to this rice-cracker shop, many 
bearing coins and flowers and gifts. The poster of 
Tora-san out from and the photographs inside have 
black ribbons pinned to them. 

The shop put out notebooks for well-wishers to 


sign, and on Tuesday aldne 16 notebooks were filled. 
“Even now. when I see his picture, my mind is 
calm,” said Minoru Kii, 35, who was visiting the 
shop. “I will go die river and lie down and fed the 
spirit of Tora-san.” 

Earlier Tuesday, about 35,000 fans flocked to 
Ofiina, a city outside Yokohama, for a farewell 
service for Mr. Atsumi at (he studio in which his films 
were made. At one point the line stretched for nearly 
a kilometer.. 

Atsushi Takahashi, a middle manager at a car 
company, took an overnight train from his home in 
central Japan and had been waiting since 5 AJVL for 
die service that began at noon. 

“Iam constrained as a salaryman,” he said. “lam 
envious of Tora-san 's life, to be able to tour around 
Japan.” 

Mr. Takahashi said he has seen all the movies, 
adding, “1 cry during the movies, so I can’t watch 
them is front of my children.” 

A T ONE LEVEL, it is hard to understand (he 
modem appeal of these low-budget films. 
They have none of die attributes associated 
with many current box-office hits: no sex, 
violence or special effects. The hero is middle-aged 
with neither wealth nor good looks, and the most 
rotten luck with women. Moreover, foe movies have 
a certain sameness to them, like die beige checked 
suit and battered hat that Tora wears in each one. 

At some point in each film Tora returns to his 
home in Shibamata, where his family runs a sweets 
shop that is modeled on Takagiya. His sister and 
various busybody relatives and neighbors want noth- 
ing more than for him to settle down and find a wife. 
ButTora usually ends upquarreting with his relatives 
and sets off to some picturesque comer of Japan. 

There he meets a pretty woman, played by some 
rising actress, and tries to help her out of some 
predicament. Tora always falls in love and his sin- 
cerity tugs at the heartstrings of the woman. But each 
time Tora. often because of acute shyness, loses her. 
Brokenhearted, he wanders off a gain. 

Despite the formulaic plots, or perhaps because of 
them, Japanese people get a sense of reassurance 
from the movies, which appeared twice a year until 
the late 1980s, when the aging of the cast forced the 
schedule to be cut to one a year. 


The movies are usually among foe top five box- 
office hits in Japan, though they have little appeal 
overseas. Shochiku Co., which makes the movies, 
estimates thaitotal attendance anbe theaters has been 
80 million people, equivalent to two-thirds of Japan's 
population - 

Even when the first movie was made in 1969, 
however, the way of life followed by Tora was 
something of an anachronism. And so to some exrent 
is Shibamata Once a neighborhood anchored by foe 
temple festivals, ii has become a tourist attraction 
because of its connection with Tora-san. The gov- 
ernment of tbe ward is building a Tora-san Center to 
open next year. 

“Even when 1 introduced myself at school, 
nobody would know where Shibamata was,” said 
Kohta Ishikawa, tire sixth-generation p roprietor of . 
the Takagiya shop, which has clearly profited from 
its association with Tora-san. “Now everyone in 
Japan knows where Shibamata is.” But Mr. Ishikawa 
insisted that Shibamata is still like one big happy 
family. 

Mr. Atsumi. whose real name was Yasuo 
Tadokora. was highly identified with that one char- 
acter and even appeared in bis Tora garb when 
malting public appearances. 

He kept his private life so private that his family 
did not announce his death for three days. When his 
wife and two children went to the farewell service 
Tuesday, it was foe first time they had visited foe 
movie studio. 

A T THE STUDIO in Ofuna, a big photo of 
Mr. Atsumi, dressed in his Tora-san garb, 
bung on foe stage in front of a blue-sky 
backdrop and on top of what was supposed 
to be foe flower-laden bank of tbe Edo River. 

Mr. Atsumi’ s co-stars, director and friends gave 
brief eulogies. Many of them spoke act about Mr. 
Atsumi but to Tora-san. looking at the photograph 
and crying loudly as a small band played tbe movie 
theme song in foe background. 

Yuriko Masaoka. the leading lady in foe last Tora- 
san film, read a letter written by her movie character 
to Tora, promising that he would get in death what he 
couldn't in life. 

“I wish to have married you.” she said. “I’ll be 
waiting for you.” 


ill 
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Kiyoshi Atsumi in a 1983 episode of the world’s longest- 
running film sales, in which he played Tora-san, a vagabond 
who represents a lander era. The actor died Aug. 4. 


Veto by India Blocks Test Ban Accord 

To Counter, U.S. Will Offer Text at General Assembly for Signing 


By Joseph Fitcbett 

International Herald Tribune 

PARIS — India blocked agreement 
Wednesday on a draft ban on nuclear 
explosions at 61-nation talks in Geneva, 
possibly dealing a fatal blow to prospects 
for a comprehensive test ban treaty. 

The U.S. State Department said im- 
mediately that it would give foe text to the 
United Nations General Assembly for 
countries to sign this fall. 

After India's veto, officials said, foe 
question was whether die majority of 
supporters could maintain enough mo- 
mentum to make foe treaty a strong in- 
strument in discouraging countries from 
seeking to develop nuclear weapons. 

The five acknowledged nuclear 


weapons states — Britain, China, 
France, Russia and the United States — 
have already pledged to refrain from any 
more resting, even without a treaty. An 
international consensus would 
strengthen this co mmi tment and help 
prevent proliferation. 

But, as India’s veto loomed in 
Geneva, the near-consensus started un- 
raveling when Mexico and Egypt, fol- 
lowing Iran and Pakistan, joined India in 
a wider complaint that die treaty does not 
commit nuclear weapons states to des- 
troying their arsenals. 

Stephen Ledogar, the U-S. represen- 
tative. declined to blame India for die 
talks’ failure, saying only that “hard 
work lay ahead.” The conference is 
scheduled to end Thursday. 


India's resistance will farce treaty 
supporters to defy foe general UN prac- 
tice of seeking consensus among coun- 
tries directly involved on arms-control 
initiatives. 

New Delhi objected to treaty lan- 
guage that calls for unspecified “meas- 
ures” to put pressure on India and other 
nuclear-capable stales if they fail to join 
the ban. 

In last-minute consultations, U.S. of- 
ficials proposed that the conference re- 
port on its failure to reach consensus and 
attach foe disputed text of the draft 
treaty. India rejected that formula, ap- 
parently fearing that formal publication 
of the text, which seemed close to agree- 
ment, could intensify international scru- 
tiny of foe Indian position. 


Nation Cut Off 
As Last Flights 
Quk Burundi 


The Associated Press 

BUJUMBURA, Bur- 
undi — This small, land- 
locked African stale 
faced isolation Wednes- 
day after tbe departure of 
foe last two international 
commercial flights. 

The borders of Bur- 
undi were sealed last 
week under an embargo 
prompted by a military 
coup in July. Two jets of 
Sabena, tbe Belgian air- 
line, left Tuesday night 
carrying 400 people. 


New Clues in 747 Investigation 

Material in Engine Suggests a Bomb Explosion 


By Don Phillips 
and Serge F. Kovaleski 

Washington Post Service 

SMITHTOWN, New York — As Trans 
World Airlines Flight 800 began its plunge to 
the ocean, one of its engines ingested bits of 
foreign material that possibly was blown 
from the fuselage by foe explosive force that 
brought down foe Boeing 747. sources close 
to the inquiry reported. 

The material could provide clues as to 
whether tbe explosion was caused by a bomb 
and if so what kind of bomb. 

The material was placed in plastic bags to 
preserve it for analysis, foe sources said. 

The Pratt & Whitney JT9D engine, which 
also had soor in one of its compressor sec- 
tions. was the inboard engine on foe righl side. 


near foe point where investigators believe an 
explosion originated. 

Otherwise, there are preliminary indkajl 

tions that the engines did not play a direct part 

in the crash. Three of them have been re- 
covered, and an underwater camera has had a 
lode at the fourth on the ocean bottom. All of 
the heavy fan hubs were either attached to the 
engines or nearby, and none of them ap- 
parently flew apart in flight. ~ 

~ Those titanium hubs, which hold tbe large 
fans at foe front of foe engines, are among the 
few en gine parts that could cause explosive 
damage if they disintegrated. 

Rough seas shut down navy operations 
Tuesday in the search for key pieces of the 
airliner as investigators continued the piece- 
by-piece assembly of pieces from foe 
shattered and burned center fuel tank area. 


A Close Call 
For Erbakan’s 
Plane in Iran 

Agemre France-Pressc 

ANKARA — The Turkish Air- 
lines plane carrying Prime Minister 
Necmettin Erbakan of Turkey on an 
official visit to Iran had to abort its 
landing at Tehran airport, the Turk- 
ish daily newspaper Sabah reported 
Wednesday. 

According to a report by a cor- 
respondent who was aboard foe 
Airbus A -340. a member of Mr. 
Erbakan's delegation was using his 
laptop computer on board during 
the landing approach Saturday, and 
foe computer interfered with tbe 
plane's electronic equipment 

The newspaper said that mis- 
leading signals on foe plane's elec- 
tronic display forced the captain to 
switch oft automatic pilot and take 
over foe controls manually mo- 
ments before landing. 

The pilot, Yilmaz Aytekin. 
pulled the plane out of its landing 
run and circled the airport for a 
second — successful — try. 


TRAVEL UPDATE 


Typhoon Leaves 3 Dead 
And 50 Injured in Japan 

TOKYO — The typhoon designated 
Kirk left at least three people deal and 
nearly 50 injured in southwestern Japan 
as it 'swept across foe main island of 
Honshu on Wednesday. Torrential rains 
and windsofupto210kiloineteTS<T30 
miles) per hour lashed the southwest, 
and weather officials warned of waves 
of up to 9 meters (27 feet). Late Wed- 
nesday. the storm’s center was about 
500 kilometers southwest of Tokyo near 
Tottori, foe Central Meteorological 
Agency said. It was moving northeast, 
skirting foe west coast at about 30 kilo- 
meters an hour. 

On Okinawa, 1,600 kilometers south- 
west of Tokyo, foe bodies of a Japanese 
woman swept into the sea Monday and a 
Japanese man who tried to go snorkel in g 
in high seas were recovered Wednes- 
day. A man in Niihama on tbe main 
island of Shikoku, 640 kilometers 
southwest of Tokyo, died Wednesday 
when a prefab shack collapsed on him. 
foe local police said. 

An American sailor, who was not 
identified by U.S. military authorities, 
was still missing after disappearing un- 
der the waves near Kadena Air Base on 


Okinawa during a rescue attempt by tbe 
Japanese coast guard Tuesday. (AP) 

United Plans Flights 
To Jakarta Via Osaka 

CHICAGO — United Airlines said 
Tuesday it had filed an application for 
landing rights in Indonesia but said it 
had not received clearance from Japan 
for its planned stopover in Osaka. 

“Japan has continually refused to 
honor the current Air Services Agree- 
ment which gives United foe right to 
operate flights to Asia via Japan.” said 
Cyril Murphy, United Airline’s vice 
president for international affairs. 

The U.S. airline said it planned to 
begin service between the United States 
and Jakarta on Oct 1 and that foe flights 
would depart San Francisco three times 
a week, stopping in Osaka on the way to 
Jakarta. (AFP) 


Correction 

Because of typographical problems, an 
article in Wednesday’s IHT about Ja- 
panese use of “smiley” symbols in elec- 
tronic mail inaccurately reproduced some 
of the symbols in some editions. ( A o A >) 
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Forecast for Friday through Sunday, as provided by AocuWeattier. 



North America 

A couple of ftmtemoim 
will rumble across the 
Northeast Friday, other- 
wtse, maMy diy end pleas- 
ant this weekend. Cool end 
unsettled te ate Northwest, 
white die southern Roddes 
stay hot and dry. The 
Southwe« wlD be hot Fri- 
day, but will cool down 
over the weekend. 


Europe 

Remaining mainly diy and 
seasonable in London, 
Part* end Amsterdam with 
sunshine. Batin and War- 
aaw wtt gradualy become 
wanner and more settled, 
while southeast Europe, 
Including Bucharest, wffl be 
cool ana unseated. Madrid 
will stay hot and dry with 


Asia 

Be^ng and Seoul will be 
very warm to hot and 
humid, but a thuiderstom) 
la possible by Sunday. 
Much of Japan, Intruding 
Tokyo, wtir be cool with 
scattered shmrats, reeWy 
across the north. Hong 
Kong and Singapore stay 
typically hot and steamy 
with a stray thunderstorm 
around each day, 
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Kemp on Kemp: ‘I Might Abandon an Idea, but Not an Ideal ’ 


By David S. Broder 

Washington Post Service 


SAN DIEGO — The Republican Party's vice 
presidential choice. Jack Kemp, says he has not 
“abandoned a thing" in his commitment to civil 
rights and urban needs in joining the 
headed by Bob Dole, despite newly altered po- 
sitions on some affirmative action and immi- 
grant issues. 

Mr. Kemp vowed to bring the gospel of an 
‘‘inclusive’ Republican Party onto the Demo- 
crats’ home tun. “I’ll be campaigning in the 
District of Columbia,” said the former secretary 
of housing and urban development 

"The message is out to the Democratic 
Party,” be said, that he would be every place 
from the South Bronx to South Central Los 
Angeles.” and that he would visit "the syn- 
agogues, churches, barrios and ghettos” where 
few Republican candidates usually venture. 

In an interview with The Washington Post, 
Mr. Kemp walked the narrow line he must 
m a in tai n over the coming weeks — stressing his 


loyalty to Mr. Dole one moment, while trying to 
hold on to his past position as his party’s most 
outspoken apostle of outreach to minority groups 
and impoverished people. 

He defended his decision, upon joining Mr. 
Dole’s ticket, to abandon his opposition to the 
California Civil Rights Inin alive — a November 
ballot measure to end affirmative action pro- 
grams — and promised that he and Mr. Dole 
would replace racial, ethnic or gender-based 
prog ra ms with “much more important civil 
rights initiatives, for low- or modest-mcomed 
people who never had the chance to do tilings so 
many upper-income people do.” 

Asked how be could now justify en doming the 
anti-affirmative action policy he had once cri- 
ticized, Mr. Kemp said, “I might abandon an 
idea, bm not an ideal. 1 can change politically 
without changing my principles.’' 

“I am more man satisfied that the Bob Dole 
vision for American is perfectly in sync with my 
vision,” he said. 

Mr. Kemp said he believed the Republicans 
could replace that California initiative with a 


new civil rights measure “in which people have 
access to education, jobs, credit ana capital and 
housing." 

"I have never been for set-asides.” he said. “I 
reject race-based quotas.” 

To the extent that die California initiative can 
end that, he said, "it is legitimate.” 

"But we need to go beyond that,” be added, 
"and have programs and initiatives to open up 
opportunity.” 

He said that "reconciliation in our society — 
racial and ethnic — is among the highest goals of 
this campaign." 

“I am absolutely and unambiguously con- 
vinced,’ ’ he said, ‘ ‘that Bob Dole is a healer, and 
not a divider." 

In a separate interview Tuesday with the Los 
Angeles Times, Mr. Kemp also reversed a long- 
held position and said he thought the children of 
illegal immigrants should be expelled from pub- 
lic schools. He bad warned in 1994 that "mis is 
not a road we should bead down.” 

While saying once again he had promised Mr. 
Dole to be “a good team player,” Mr. Kemp 


reiterated his long-standing opposition to the 
party position calling for congressional term 
limits, which Mr. Dole has endorsed. 

Mr. Kemp soughi to answer questions raised 
by his many highly paid speeches to business 
groups during the last 3& years that he has been 
out of government. 

He said that an Associated Press report that he 
had commanded 535,000 a speech and had as 
many as 60 or 70 paid speaking engagements a 
year was ‘ ‘somewhat exaggerated. ‘ 1 
But, he said, “I’ve made a significant amount 
of money and have paid close to 50percem of my 
income in taxes, thanks to Bill Clinton." 

The former professional football quarterback 
and 1 8-year member of the House said he did not 
believe that the "character issue" can be 
avoided in the campaign, so he expected bis own 
history and associations to be fully explored. 

“There is always a character issue,” he said. 
"People want a reflection of the values of our 
Judeo-Christian heritage in the White House. 
They think they are enutled to that. ' * 

"But you have never heard me attack Bill or 


Hillary or A1 or Tipper,” he said, referring to the 
Clintons and the Gores. "The American people 
are fully capable of making up their own minds 
about who has character, integrity, honor and 
ability.” 

Mr. Kemp said he was surprised to be offered 
the No. 2 spot by Mr. Dole because, he said, he 
knew he was “not on the radar screen” after 
endorsing Steve Forbes, Mr. Dole's rival for the 
nomination, on the eve of the New York 
primary. 

Mr. Dole "very much wanted my endorse- 
ment.” Mr. Kemp said, "and I know" that was a 
big disappointment to them." 

The decision to accept the invitation was not 
automatic, he said. 

“I was perfectly content to be out of elective 
politics." he said, “kibitzing on even: issue 
under the sun." 

Mr. Kemp said the persistence of the Dole 
campaign convinced him that Mr. Dole reallv 
wanted him. 

“And I thought we'd make a pretty good 
team.** Mr. Kemp added. 


A New Newt Gringrich: 
Peace and Compassion 

^Republicans Hear No Grim Call to Battle 


ELECTION NOTES 


David E. Rosenbaum 

New York Tones Service 

SAN DIEGO — When Newt Gin- 
grich. speaker of the House, made his 
first appearance before the Republican 
National Convention on Tuesday night, 
his first words were about Dr. Martin 
Luther King Jr., whom be called "the 
greatest Georgian of the 20th cen- 
tury.” 

Most of the rest of his speech was 
about compassion and charity. He 
talked about how he worked here last 
weekend with Habitat for Humanity, the 
organization that helps build houses for 
the poor. 

He made no mention of a conser- 
vative revolution or the “Contract With 
America.” He did not talk about dis- 
mantling a corrupt government or de- 
scribe his political opponents, as he 
often does, as traitorous and grotesque. 

He did not even mention Congress. 

This is the new Newt Gingrich. The 
image of Congress that Republicans are 
trying to present this week is strikingly 
different from the one that Mr. Gingrich 
led to power. 

This is the Congress where '‘com- 
promise" was a swear word and law- 
makers were so rigid that they allowed 
the government to shut down twice last 
winter. 

But now they are trying to adopt a 
mien of moderation and accomplish- 
ment The theme of the convention 
Wednesday night is “The Common- 
Sense Republican Congress.” 

No one is taking credit for coining 


went about moving our agenda," said 
Representative John Boehner, the 
fourth-ranking Republican in the House 
leadership ana a convention delegate 
from Ohio. 

“I don’t think our substance has 
changed,” Mr. Bodmer said, “but the 
way we talk about it certainly has.” 
This new image-building came none 
too late, said Governor Marc Racicot of 
Montana, a featured speaker on welfare 
at the convention Tuesday night 
“If they’d done this from the be- 
ginning, they'd be in much better 
shape,” he said in an interview. 
‘ ‘There’s no image that's worse than fbr 
people to think you’re a bunch of bomb- 
throwers.” 

With the convention managers trying 
to keep the harshest elements of the 
party under wraps, Mr. Gingrich , the 
man most responsible for making the 
Republican Congress what it is today, 
has mostly stayed out of the spotlight in 
San Diego. 

Traditionally, the speaker of the 
House is the permanent chairman of the 
presidential nominating convention, but 
Mr. Gingrich was not to begin presiding 
until Wednesday night 
Instead of taking center stage at the 
convention, Mr. Gingrich has concen- 
trated on stirring up enthusiasm among 
the party faithful and raising money. 
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The Long and Short 
Of Kemp and Dole 

SAN DIEGO — The talk of the 
Republican convention is Jack 
Kemp's talking. Bob Dole's vice 
presidential pick is renowned for be- 
ing a bit, well, chatty. How chatty? 

Newt Gingrich of Georgia, the 
speaker of the House, who is not ex- 
actly the taciturn type himself, said his 
reputation was "second only to Jack 
Kemp’s, which is to engage in Hubert 
Humphrey-like educational ora- 
tions.” 

The House majority leader, 
Richard K. Armey of Texas, said he 
"watched Jack Kemp speak for 30 
minutes last week before he got to a 
verb.” 


“1 like Gore." Mr. Clinton shouted 
back, li was his first public comment 
on Mr. Dole's choice. (.-VP) 

Making Ends Meet 

SAN DIEGO — Mr. Kemp has 
proven himself a savvy corporate in- 
sider and public speaker since leaving 
government in 1993, earning S3 mil- 
lion to S4 million in speaker's fees and 
pulling down five-figure director's 
fees. 

He has been one of the country’s 
most in-demand public speakers, 
commanding S35.UOO to address 
groups as diverse as the American 
Medical Association and the New 
York Economics Club. 

Since leaving his post os housing 
secretary at the end of the Bush ad- 
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rb." ministration, Mr. Kemp also has 

And the chairman of the House joined a half-dozen corporate boards 
Judiciary Committee, Henry J. Hyde for companies whose interests range 
of Illinois, described the ticket's chal- from transportation and computers lo 
lenge Thursday night, when the two insurance and real estate. [AP) 
make their acceptance speeches, this q-. U ^ . 

way: "Bob Dole has to give a good, ^h£ tlOldS tt Lrllldge 
long speech — and Jack Kemp has to C7 

give a good, shot speech." f WP) WASHINGTON — Although she 
_ _ . was scheduled to blanket morning 


long speech ■ 


give a good, shat speech. ' * ( WP 

Dole Meets Real TO’ 


SAN DIEGO — Throughout his 
search for a vice presidential running 
mate. Mr. Dole kept saying he wanted 
a perfect “10." He finally met her — 
the actress Bo Derek. 


television Wednesday with her fam- 
ous Southern charm, Elizabeth Dole 
also showed some of that increasingly 
famous steel by steadfastly refusing to 
do an interview with the No. 1-rated 
morning show. NBC’s "Today.” 
Mrs. Dole is still peeved at the 


Ms. Derek, the embodiment of show’s Katie Couric for the conten- 
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Another convention speaker, Senator Kay Bailey Hutchison of Texas, 
criticizing Bill Clinton’s 1992 policy book, “Putting People First” 


Dole Aides Plot to Enlist Powell 


physical perfection when she starred 
in the movie “10,!* joked that she 
came to see Mr. Dole only because she 
thought he needed her help. 

The two met Tuesday at a demon- 
stration of dogs who act as compan- 


tious interview she conducted with the 
Doles in early July, when Ms. Couric 
interrogated the former Senate ma- 
jority leader on his ties to tobacco 
companies. 

During the interview, Ms. Couric 


this phrase, which has become ubiquit- 
ous in San Diego the last two weeks. But 
its intent is clear. 

Democrats have succeeded in char- 
acterizing the Republican Congress as 
extreme. The notion of "common 
sense" is meant as an antidote to such 
charges. 

Haley Barbour, the party chairman, 
who may well have coined the phrase 
himself, explained its origin in tire same 
sort of way politicians brush aside their 
errors, by saying, “Mistakes were 
made." 

■ ( “As Congress broke for the conven- 
tions,” Mr. Barbour divulged, “this 
phrase began to be heard.” 

“We ’re tickled to debate whether the 
balanced budget and tax cuts and wel- 
fare are extreme,” Mr. Barbour went 
on. “We think they're common 
sense.” 

Whatever the source. Republicans 
acknowledge that the party is suffering 
from the way Congress is viewed by the 
public. 

“We obviously made our share of 
mistakes last year in terms of bow we 


By Adam Nagourney 

Ne*’ York Times Service 

SAN DIEGO — After a rousing re- 
ception by cheering Republican deleg- 
ates, Colin Powell attempted to stake 
out independent ground, while Bob 
Dole’s senior campaign aides plotted 
ways to pull the retired general deeper 
into their camp. 

General Powell, in a round of tele- 
vision talk shows he taped here fol- 
lowing his speech to the Republican 
National Convention, said he had no 
second thoughts about turning down 
Mr. Dole’s offer to run ou his ticket 
And be made clear drat be had no in- 
tention of spending too much time this 
fail campaigning on Mr. Dole's behalf. 

But senior advisers were attempting 
to persuade Mr. Dole to offer General 
Powell a position in his cabinet sec- 
retary of state, as part of an effort to 
expand the campaign's base. 

One aide said Mr. Dole’s advisers, 
concerned about the candidate's short- 
comings as a campaigner and pleased 


Forbes, a Failed Candidate, 
Sees His Ideas Take Hold 




S By William Claiborne 

” Washington Post Sen-ice 

SAN DEEGO — He may not have 
gotten very far in the Republican 
primaries, but Steve Forbes had the look 
of a winner as he basked in the glow of 
the vindication of his ideas at the Re- 
publican National Convention. 

“Steve, Sieve! Over here, for just two 
minutes, please!” shouted comparing 
national radio talk show hosts on Tues- 
day as Mr. Forbes’s harried entourage 
ran the gantlet of makeshift broadcast 
booths on the mezzanine of the San 
Diego Convention Center. 

Mary Matalin and Oliver North were 
rewarded with fleeting interviews with 
the ‘ ‘Man of the Hour.” The New York 
radio talk -show host. Bob Grant, was 
out-shouted and lost a chance to a skthe 
question everyone is asking Mr. Forbes 
these days: 

How does it feel to see his onetime 
choice for the Republican presidential 
nomination, Jack Kemp, on the Repub- 
lican ticket and his own campaign mes- 
sage of radical tax restructuring ana 
growth, stimulating economic policies. 

1 enthusiastically embraced by Bob Dole, 
the party’s presidential candidate? 

In the solitude of his van on the way to 
his next event on a speaking schedule^ 
grueling as any in his campaign, mt- 
Forbes smiled with a hint of emt^'- 
rassment He replied: “Well, frankly 


it’s good to hear some of those phrases 
after all this it's very positive what 

hag hap pened in the last two days to this 
same Republican Party that nearly 
squandered whai we won in 195*4.” 

In the span of a week, Mr. Forbes 
said, Mr. Dole had turned a campaign 
struggling against unfavorable polls and 
a widespread perception of having no 
vision, to one filled with optimism over 
a bold economic plan and an electri- 
fying vice presidential candidate. 

But it was Mr. Kemp, after all, whom 
Mr. Forbes umuccessfully tried to talk 
into entering the primaries last year. 
When Mr. Kemp remised, the billionaire 
magazine publisher decided to run him- 
self. Eventually, Mr. Kemp endorsed 
his old supply-side ally. 

Mr. Forbes acknowledged a certain 
irony in the fact that if the Republican 
ticket wins in November, Mr. Kemp 
most likely would be the. Republican 
presidential nominee in the year 2000. 
and not Mr. Forbes. “One of the tongs 
you leam in politics is how quickly 
things can change,” Mr. Forbes said 
“A week ago it was Jack Kemp who 
thought be was lost forever in the polit- 
ical wilderness.” 

But Mr. Forbes said the survival of his 
campaign ideas was more important 
than his political aspirations. “Ideas are 
the lenses with which we see the world" 
be said “and I would much rather see 
them prevail than my own career.” 


with the reception accorded the selec- 
tion of Jack Kemp as his running mate, 
said there was talk about making similar 
offers to other well-known Republic- 
ans. 

Among die possibilities, a Dole aide 
said was asking Jeanne Kirkpatrick, the 
former delegate to the United Nations, 
to consider accepting in advance the 
position of secretary of defense. Such a 
move, a Dole aide said might also help 
the candidate’s position with women. 

These discussions were said to be in 
the earliest stages, and have not been 
approved by Mr. Dole. 

* ‘That would be news to Bob Dole,' ’ 
his spokesman. Nelson Warfield said 
responding to a report on CBS News 
that he had actually offered General 
Powell a position. 

Campaign aides also said there were 
unexplored legal problems involved in 
attempting to name cabinet secretaries 
in advance. But Mr. Dole's aides ac- 
knowledged that discussing this subject 
was the latest indication of the cam- 
paign’s strong interest in General Pow- 


Away From 
Politics 

•The U.S. Justice Department 
has sued Waukegan, Illinois, to 
block a housing ordinance the gov- 
ernment says was enacted to limit 
the number of Hispanic families 
who could live in the city, which is 
35 miles (55 kilometers) north of 
Chicago. The ordinance permits 
only a husband and wife, their chil- 
dren and no more than two ad- 
ditional relatives to live in one 
home, regardless of size. (WP ) 

■A military judge in Texas has 
ruled that a court-martial can 

proceed ag ainst an air force major 
accused of having a lesbian affair. 
The judge said a sodomy charge 
against Major Debra L. Meeks, 41, 
does not violate the military's 
“don’t ask, don’t tell” policy on 
homosexuality. Defense lawyers 
criticized the ruling, saying it was 
rare for an officer to be tried ou a 
sodomy charge that stemmed from 
allegations involving the private 
lives of consenting adults. (AP) 

•Laurence Fordharo, a Boston 
attorney who said be put in 227 
hours to get a man off on a drunken 
driving charge and billed him 
$50,000, said he would appeal a 
ruling by the state’s Supreme Ju- 
dicial Court, which censured him 
for spending too much time on the 
case. (AP) 


ell's campaigning abilities, as well as 
concern about Mr. Dole’s difficulties as 
a stump campaigner. 

General Powell, who left San Diego 
first thing Tuesday morning to return to 
Washington, made it clear in one in- 
terview that he would consider an offer 
in a Dole administration. 

“If there is a Dole administration, 
which I expect there will be,” be said, 
“I would consider anything that the 
president asked me to do.” 


ions and helpers for severely disabled repeatedly pressed Mr. Dole about 
people confined to wheelchairs. The receiving campaign contributions 
actress, along with Mr. Dole and sev- from the tobacco lobby. (WP) 
eral others, watched die dogs go ^ 
through their paces picking up items (Juote / UflOllOte 
for their disabled masters. (Reuters) v * 

y-Yj. n jv g-v Bonnie A. Hough, a disabled phys- 

Llmton Prefers LrOre >cian who was supposed to sing with a 
J choir at the convention Wednesday 

JACKSON. Wyoming — finishing nighr but was dropped from the pro- 
18 boles of golf. President Bill Clinton gram because the Republican Nation- 
encountered some youngsters who al Committee bus assigned to the 
shouted a question about the presi- choir is not equipped to accommodate 
dent's view of Jack Kemp as Bob a wheelchair “I'm so broken-hearted 
Dole's vice presidential running mate, and disappointed.” (WP) 


CAMPAIGN: When the Shouting Dies Down , the Hard Realities 


Continued from Page 1 

of the political science faculty at the 
University of California at San Diego. 
“Someone tells you about a girl, but you 
haven’t met her yet, haven’t had a 
chance to check her out and see if he's 
leveling.” 

The Democrats, in other words, are 
waiting for their turn in Chicago later 
this month and for the onset of the 
campaign proper after Labor Day. 

Meanwhile, it is worth noting that 
Mr. Powell, who spoke so movingly 
about the "American Dream” and his 
realization of it, not only declined to 
consider running for vice president but 
also frankly scolded his new party, 
warning it not to torn its back on 
“Americans in need” in its rush to save 
money by reforming welfare and health 
care. 

It is worth noting, second, that vice- 
presidential nominees seldom add much 
to the vote a presidential nominee could 
have got on his own (though Lyndon 
Johnson in 1960 is widely counted as an 
exception, and Mr. Kemp could be an- 
other because of the special circum- 
stance of Mr. Dole's age). 

The best a vice-presidential nominee 
can do in most cases is to give the ticket 
a quick psychological lift, as AI Gore 
did for Bill Clinton in 1992, and avoid 
costly mistakes. 

It is worth noting, third, that fond 
convention glances back to halcyon 
days — to the New Deal and die New 
Frontier by the Democrats, to the Eis- 
enhower and Reagan eras by the Re- 
publicans — can only divert people 
from the present for a few fleeting mo- 
ments. 

Churlish as they may seem, those 
points say something about die shape of 
the race to come. 

As does this one: the presidential 
nominee being chosen here is not Jack 
Kemp. Ronald Reagan or Colin PowelL 
It is Bob Dole, ana he will still have 
many of die problems that have dogged 
his campaign so far, even if be leaves 
San Diego with a spring in his step, and 
even if be scores well with his speech 
Thursday evening. 

Polling done in the days since Mr. 
Kemp was chosen shows that Mr. Dole 


has softened up Mr. Clinton's support 
and may even have gained a few points 
on him. But it also shows that more 
voters have a negative than a positive 
picture of Mr. Dole and that he is par- 
ticularly weak among women, partly 
because of his opposition to abortion 
rights. 

He will have to find a way to deal with 
that, and it will not be easy. He may have 
turned his back on the party's platform, 
but he cannot disown his own, mar- 


Democrats are waiting 
for their turn, in Chicago 
this month, then for the 
start of the campaign. 

ginally milder, stand against abortion, 
which fences him off from many wo- 
men in the normally Republican sub- 
urbs. 

And he remains a poor campaigner, 
soli uncomfortable with the gladhand- 
ing and the chit-chat expected of him. 

So is Bob Dole doomed to lose this 
election? Not necessarily. Campaigns 
change voters’ minds. But the Kansan 
will have to stage a comeback of mythic 
proportions to win. More than 20 points 
down in most polls as the convention 
began, be was farther behind at this 


stage than anyone in the modem era 
who went on to win. 

Despite the legend that credits him 
with the greatest comeback in American 
political history. Harry S. Truman was 
never more than 13 points behind in his 
race against Thomas E. Dewey in 
1948. 

The Dole entourage hopes that a 
promise of tax cuts wOl do the trick for 
their man. Whatever their economic 
merits, such promises can clearly have a 
catalytic political effect in a time when 
the middle class feels burdened by taxes 
and has little patience with many of the 
purposes to which they are put. 

In two recent elections tax -cut magic 
has been evident for all to see. 

In 1993, Christie Whitman. 20-odd 
points behind at the time, proposed a 30 
percent tax cut and overtook Governor 
James Florio of New Jersey in the final 
weeks of the campaign. 

In 1994, George Pataki, a rank out- 
sider at the start, did much the same 
thing to the previously invincible Gov- 
ernor Mario Cuomo of New York. 

Whether the same thing will sell on a 
national level at a time of pervasive 
national concern about the deficit is an 
untested proposition. The Democrats 
will make the case that Mr. Dole's idea 
would bust the budget. 

At the White House, nevertheless, 
they are talking now about a compet- 
itive race. 


PARTY: Dole's War Record Emphasised 


Continued from Page 1 

positive themes, The Associated Press 
reported. 

Moving to stress Mr. Dole s 
strengths, Susan Molinari, a Republican 
representative from New York who de- 
livered the keynote speech, said the 
party’s “gender gap' with women 
could be overcome by pointing out Mr. 
Dole’s record. 

Not that afl was perfect 

Campaign focus groups conducted 
during Tuesday night’s proceedings 
showed that independent-minded voters 
quickly tired of the relentless attacks on 
Mr, Clinton, sources said. 


It was clear Tuesday night that Mr. 
Clinton had no friends in San Diego's 
Convention Center. 

He was vilified by Senator Kay 
Bailey Hutchison of Texas in a cadence* 
rich stream of abuse. She accused him of 
being “high-taxing, free-spending, 
promise-breaking, social security-tax- 
ing. health care-socializing, drug-cod- 
dling, power-grabbing.” 

For her part Ms. Molinari said. 
“Americans know that Bill Ginion's 
promises have the lifespan of a Big Mac 
on Air Force One. 

“While that may be funny, what's not 
funny is what he is doing to the promise 
of America.” 


'M''; ' 
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Japan Apologizes as ‘ Comfort Women’ Are Compensated 


By Andrew PoUack 

New York Times Service 

TOKYO — With Prime Minister Ry- 
utaro Hashimoto expressing his “sin- 
cere apologies and remorse,’ a con- 
troversial Japanese fund on Wednesday 
began paying compensation to Asian 
women who were forced to provide sex 
to Imperial soldiers during World War 

n. 

But all except a handful of the women 
are refitting to accept such payments. 
They say that laving the money come 
from a private fund rather than from the 
national treasury allows Japan's gov- 
ernment to escape accepting responsi- 
bility for running wartime brothels that 
forced as many as 200,000 women from 
many Asian countries* many of them 
teenagers, to provide sex for soldiers. 

Initial payments of 2 million yen 
($19,000) were made to each of only 


four women in the Philippines on Wed- 
nesday, one day before the 51st an- 
niversary of Japan’s surrender in die 
war. "We finally got justice after more 
than 50 years,” one of the women, 
Rufina Fernandez, 69, said at a brief 
ceremony at a Manila hotel, according 
to the Kyodo news agency. 

The payments were accompanied by 
a letter from Mr. Hashimoto stating that 
Japan was “painfully aware of its moral 
responsibility" in the affair. 

“As prime minister of Japan, I thus 
extend anew my most sincere apologies 
and remorse to all the women who un- 
derwent immeasurable and painful ex- 
periences and suffered incurable phys- 
ical and psychological wounds as 
'comfort women,* ” Mr. Hashimoto 
wrote, using Japan's euphemism for the 
sex slaves. 

The prime minister's apology is sim- 
ilar to some others issued by senior 


Japanese officials since 1992, when the backer of the private fund, the widow of 
government began acknowledging — if a former prime minister, to resign in 
only grudgingly, when confronted with protest this spring, 
overwhe lmin g evid enc e — the role of By issuing his letter Wednesday, Mr. 
military authorities in coercing young Hashimoto probably^ averted opening a 


But many women say 
having the money come 


new wound m Japan's relations with its 
Asian neighbors. But some aides still 
attacked the apology a s not being strong 
enough. 

"He does not recognize the nation’s 


from a private fimJ allows legal responsibility," only its i moral re- 

_ r sponsibiiity, said Yoshiaki Yostaimx. a 

the government to escape historian at Chuo University who un- 


acceptmg responsibility. 

women m have sex with as many as 20 
or more soldiers a day. 

Still, until recently it was uncertain 
whether Mr. Hashimoto. who has na- 
tionalistic views regarding Japan’s role 
in me war, would apologize. His re- 
luctance forced the most prominent 


earthed much of the proof that the gov- 
ernment, not private enteiprise, estab- 
lished the brothels. He said the prime 
minister also used a less formal Jap- 
anese word for “apology” than he 
might have. 

Even an adminis trator of the private 

fund said the statement was not ideal. 

“What the comfort women want Ja- 
pan’s society and government to do,” 


said the administrator, JKatsumi Taga, 
"is recognize that they were forcibly 
taken to work, in the brothels and in that 
regard the wording is very va§ue.” 
Japan has refused to make direct gov- 
ernment payments to the comfort wo- 
men because it is afraid of opening the 
floodgates to claims from all sorts of 
victims of its wartime atrocities. 

Japan maintains that it settled an its 
legal obligations in agreements it 
reached with other nations after the war. 
So the government last year created a 
nominally private Asian Women’s Fond 
to solicit donations and make pay ments. 

die intended redpients*^^ 1 money, 
however, the fund has raised only about 
$4 million. That is far less than the initial 

goal of $10 milli on to $20 million and 
not enough even for planned first round 
of payments to 300 women in South 

Korea, Taiwan and the Philippines. 


Seoul Campus Stormed 

Police Break Up Pro-Unification Rally 
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SEOUL — Thousands of riot po- 


licemen. backed by helicopters raining 
down tear gas, stormed a Seoul college 
campus Wednesday to break up a rally 


the government has outlawed as pro- 
North Korea. 

The raid came a day after die gov- 
ernment strongly warned against cam- 
pus activism, which it said "has de- 
veloped into violent confrontation 
endangering social order." 

With two helicopters scattering tear 
gas, 6.000 riot policemen marched into 
Yonsei University, where 2,000 stu- 
dents were holding what they called a 
pro- unification rally. 

"We want unification,” students 
shouted. Many wore wide handkerchiefs 
over their faces to fend off tear gas. 

As the police moved in, students set 
fire to tires piled up as a barricade at the 
school's front gates. 

The police, using a truck, forced open 
the steel gates and chased the students, 
who fought back with firebombs, rocks 
and steel pipes. Many hid in buildings. 

Students overpowered about a dozen 
policemen, disarmed them and let diem 
go. Witnesses said dozens of students and 


policemen were injured; exact figures 
were not available. The police seized 
hundreds of firebombs and steel pipes. 

"We had secured an arrest warrant 
for masterminds of the illegal rally,” a 
police spokesman said. He did not give 
die number of arrests. 

Students said the rally, an annual 
event tor the past decade, was aimed at 
promoting unification of the Korean 
Peninsula. The government said it was 
pro-North Korea because protesters 
were demanding the withdrawal of the 
37.000 U.S. troops in South Korea. 

An estimated 7,000 students gathered 
at several Seoul campuses and tried to 
join students at Yonsei, about 40 kilo- 
meters (25 miles) from the border, the 
police said 

Meanwhile, at the border village of 
Panmunjom. North Koreans held up 
their fists and chanted slogans urging the 
two Koreas to unify, witnesses said 

Two South Korean students who 
went to North Korea on Saturday via 
Berlin attended the rally at Panmunjom, 
the only crossing point along the De- 
militarized Zone. Seoul has said the two 
would be arrested on returning from 
their illegal visit. (AP, Reuters) 
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A flag symbolizing Korean reunification flying above a rally Wednesday in Panmiuyom, the only crossing point 
between the two Koreas. About 750 North Koreans and two Sooth Korean students attended the gathering. 
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Sectarian Violence Kills 11 in Pakistan Ex-Presidents ’ Sentences Delayed For the Record 


KARACHI. Pakistan — Gunmen killed 1 1 people Wednesday 
and wounded eight in an Independence Day attack on a militant 
Sunni Muslim procession in Karachi, the police said 

The gunmen sprayed bullets at vehicles taking supporters of the 
Sipah-e-Sahaba Pakistan group to an Independence Day rally, 
according to officials. 

The Sunni group has long feuded with Pakistan's Shiite Muslim 
minority, but no group claimedresponsibility for the attack, die worst 
outbreak of sectarian violence in Pakistan this year. (Reuters) 

Cholera Traps Foreigners in Mongolia 

ULAN BATOR, Mongolia — Nearly 2,000 foreigners, mostly 
Chinese and Russian, were trapped in Mongolia when officials 
sealed off parts of the north after a cholera outbreak, officials said 
Wednesday. 

The outbreak has left six people dead and infected at least 54. 
according to health officials. Officials on Saturday sealed off two 
northern cities. Daxhan and Erdenet, die whole of Selenge province 
and parts of Central province that surround the capital. (Reuters) 


SEOUL — A South Korean criminal court said Wednesday It 
would postpone die sentencing of two former presidents, Chun Doo 
Hwan and Roh Tae Woo, saying it needed more time to draw up its 
ruling. 

The Seoul District Criminal Court said it would sentence the two 
retired generals on Aug. 26 instead of next Monday. Last week, 
government prosecutors asked the court to sentence Mr. Chun to 
death and Mr. Roh to life in prison on charges of bribery, treason 
and mutiny stemming from a 1979 military coup and a brutal 
crackdown on democracy advocates in 1980. (Reuters) 

Japan Deems Sprouts Not Guilty- 

TOKYO — Radish sprouts on Wednesday joined a growing list 
of food items first blamed for causing a national food poisoning 
outbreak in Japan and then cleared of responsibility. 

Japanese authorities said preliminary tests showed the vegetable 
had no trace of die 01 57 bacteria responsible fa the outbreak, which 
has killed nine people and sickened 9,500. (Reuters) 


Twenty people died in Kashmir as Indian troops shot dead 14 
Muslim guerrillas and six civilians died at the hands of rebels, a 
Defense Ministry spokesman said. (AFP) 

About 400,000 people have been evacuated from areas 
threatened by the rain-swollen Yellow River. (AP) 

VOICES From Asia 

A coalition of groups in Malaysia, protesting the state visit of the 
Burma junta leader, General Than Shwe: "We are shocked by the 
apparent willingness of our government to consort with a regime 
notorious for its atrocities and disregard for the basic human rights 
of its citizens. ” (Reuters) 

Beijing housing authorities, decreeing all new apartments must 
have a Western-style toilet and adequate ventilation in the bath- 
room: “This new standard is of an advanced nature, and full of 
respect for humanity.” (Reuters) 


Key Arrests 
Ended Riots 
In Jakarta, 
Suharto Says 

Ctm^OtihOwStfFnm Dbpadia 

JAKARTA — Disturbances 
after the riots in late July in Jakarta 
are now under control, and no de- 
cision has been reached on whether 
to arrest the opposition party’s 
former leader, Megawati Su- 
karnoputri, President Suharto said 
in a published interview Wednes- 
day. 

“The riot was caused by a group 
of people who refused to abide by 
foe constitution," Mr. Suharto told 
the Japanese financial daily Nihon 
Keizal “We arrested the leaders 
and tins problem is how ready to be 
resolved” 

Indonesian authorities arrested 
leading activists from the People’s 
Democratic Party on charges of in- 
stigating foe July 27 riots in Jakarta, 
the worst violence in the city in 
more than two decades. The riots 
erupted after the police and military 
forces stormed the headquarters of 
foe opposition Indonesian Demo- 
cratic Farty to end its occupation by 
supporters of Mrs. Megawati, the 
party’s ousted leader ami daughter 
of Indonesia’s late framer President 
Suikarno. 

The crackdown has spread to foe 
resort island of Bali, where author- 
ities arrested 28 alleged members 
of foe People’s Democratic Party, 
llie official Antara news agency 
said Wednesday that the suspects 
had scars and bruises on their bod- 
ies. ostensibly from scuffles with 
security forces during the rioting in 
foe capital. 

It said they were arrested Sunday 
in Bali, where they allegedly fled 
after tire rioting that killed at least 
four people and injured 90. 

Since foe unrest, another 124 
people have been arrested, and 
many others questioned, including 
Mrs. Megawati. 

Mrs. Megawati “is being ques- 
tioned for allowing such farces to 
take, advantage of her party's con- 
flicts and political gatherings," Mr. 
Suharto said. 

"A decision will be made under 
foe law on whether to arrest ha- 
stier the hearings are completed." 

Mr. Suharto also said be had not 
yet decided whether to tun for pres- 
ident in foe next elections in 1998. 
but added: "There is a need to 
prepare tire next leader. 

will be 77 years old at the time 
of the next presidential elections. 
All is for the assembly to decide." 

Also on Wednesday, Indonesian 
authorities failed to produce the in- 
dependent labor leader Muchiar 
Pakpahan for a court hearing of a 
challenge be'filed against his arrest 
after the rioting in Jakarta, his law- 
yer said. 

The lawyer. Lutfie Hakim, said 
tire lapse was deliberate. 

"If seems that the attorney-gen- 
eral’s office has intentionally 
blocked Pakpahan from attending 
tire hearing,’ he said. 

Mr. Pakpahan has been charged 
with subversion, which carries tire 
death penalty. (AP, Reuters) 
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CatpUed bf Oar St&Fmn Ditpaidm 

BOMBAY — Police said Wednesday 
that last week's food poisoning attack, 
which has claimed 46 victims so far, was 
deliberately done with "homicidal in- 
tent.” 

A kitchen helper was arrested Wed- 
nesday, and the police were looking for 
seven cooks who disappeared after the 
poisoning, said Manohar Jos hi, chief 
minister of Maharashtra state. 

Nearly 120 people were admitted to 
hospitals soon after they ate contam- 
inated food last week at a canteen in the 
textile town of Bhiwandi, about 125 


kilometers (75 miles) north of Bombay. 


46. At least 45 others remained in ser- 
ious condition. 

A Maharashtra official, K.S. Barm, 
said Wednesday that government doc- 
tors had not yet identified the combin- 
ation of toxins that caused poisoning on 
such a large scale. “There has stiD been 
no breakthrough on tins front, so the 
doctors are able to give only supportive 
and symptomatic treatment," be said. 

Blood samples of tire victims, who 


suffered giddiness, aches and vomiting, 
were seat to London for analysis. Doc- 
tors said .results were expected shortly. 

Tests in Bombay have shown traces of 
toxic white datura seeds in wheal flour, 
which may have caused tire outbreak. 

The police said they were investi- 


teuranls catering to the textile workers, 
most of whom are from the northern 
state of Uttar Pradesh. 

They said the owner of the canteen 
where the poisoning occurred had re- 
fused to raise food prices in line with 
other canteens. (Reuters, AFP ) 
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our society would have fallen apart and 
we would have perished long ago." 

Since it took power in Indonesia in 
1967. the Suharto government has raised 
living standards and incomes for many 
people while reducing the number living 
in absolute poverty to 17 percent of foe 
population of nearly 200 million, down 
from 58 percent in 1960. 

But there is growing resentment over 
favoritism and corruption, which are 
seen to be creating a class of extremely 
rich and powerful people who have close 
ties to government leaders, influential 
bureaucrat and senior military officers. 

Prominent in this elite are relatives of 
Mr. Suharto and members oT the coun- 
try's ethnic Chinese minority. 

The political groups being broken up 
and tire activists detained in Indonesia are 
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riots in Jakarta last month in which at least 
four persons were killed and scores of 
buildings and vehicles set ablaze. 

Juwono Sudarsono. deputy govemor 
of the National Defense Institute in 
Jakarta, said that the urban poor were 
"the single most importanr factor of 
future Indonesian politics" because they 
can be easily exploited. 

“By 2003. more than 56 percent of 
Indonesians will live in urban areas and 
the strains oo infrastructure — public 
housing, mass transportation, drinking 
water, public recreational facilities — 


will be even more overwhelming,” he 
said. 

By taking tough action against op- 
ponents who refuse to heed consensus, 
Mr. Suharto is ensuring that Indonesia is 
firmly aligned with conservative polit- 
ical forces in East Asia that contend that 
political continuity and cohesion are es- 
sential to foster economic growth, em- 
ployment and social progress. 

Non-communist countries with such 
governments include Brunei, Burma, 
Malaysia and Singapore. Communist re- 
gimes in China, North Korea, Vietnam 
ami Laos use similar arguments to justify 
their policies and rule. 

The degree of civil liberties allowed 
varies from country to country, with foe 
tightest controls being maintained by 
communist regimes. 

Countries in the group have one thing 
in common — they have been ruled for 
long periods by a single party or co- 
alitionof parties or, in the case of Brunei, 
by one man, a hereditary sultan. 

Only in Japan, the Philippines, Thai- 
land, South Korea, Mongolia and nom- 
inally, at least, Cambodia have mul- 
tiparty politics and elections resulted in 
changes of government 

With the exception of North Korea, 
tire countries that maintain political con- 
tinuity have high average per capita in- 
comes or have economies that have been 
growing fast for well over a decade. 

Yet Western critics see flaws in East 
Asia's authoritarian development model. 


“Although the rewards of rapid in- ' 
dustrializahon — high growth rates and A 
jumps in per capita income — are cur- • 
really bring reaped in East Asia, these 
leaps in prosperity cannot be sustained if 
there is not a commensurate increase in 
freedom,” said Joshua Gordon, a con- 
sultant for the human rights group Free- 
dom House in New York. 

“After the initial benefits of rapid 
industrialization wind down, as they 
have in Japan, what will be crucial to 
continued success in the global market 
place will be the dynamism, creativity 
and flexibility that are stifled under re- 
pressive regimes.' ' 

Other critics say that authoritarian 
governments have two basic weak- 
nesses: They lack feedback mechanisms 
to adjust to popular demands and they 
depend on the whims of a ruler or re- 
latively small group of holders of 
power. 

Samuel Huntington, director of the 
John M-Olin Institute for Strategic Stud- 
ies at Harvard University, said that al- 
though authoritarian rule might provide 
good government for a decade or even a 
generation, "It cannot provide — and 
throughout history never has provided 
— good government over a sustained J 
period of tune.” 

Authoritarian rule, he added, “lacks 
foe institutions of self-reform: public 
debate, a free press, protest movem ents , 
opposition political parties and compet- 
itive elections.” 
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Media Late for Bosnian Vote Date 


By Barry James 

Intenwianoi Herald Tribune 
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ITie U.S. secretary of state, Warren 
^Christopher, strongly urged Balkan 
Raders in Geneva on Wednesday to 
open up news coverage before die elec- 
tions in Bosnia next month 

Media watchers in Bosnia, however, 
say freedom of information remains 
limited and state-controlled, and see 
little chance of change before the votine 
on Sept 14. 

A planned Western-financed televi- 
sion service for Bosnia has yet to begin 
operating, despite efforts by Carl Bildt, 
the principal international negotiator in 
Bosnia, to set up the network as an 
antidote to years of nationalistic pro- 
paganda. The network would supply 
neutral reports through a handful of 
independent television stations. 

Partly because Bosnian officials 
have not agreed on the terms under 
which the service should operate and 
partly because of lack of financing th*». 
network may arrive too Tate to affect the 

elections. A spokesman in Sarajevo for 
the Organization for Security and Co- 
operation in Europe, which is respon- 
sible for the project, declined to say 
when the network might start broad- 

In Geneva, Mr. Christopher argued 
for “unfettered” programming oo the 
proposed network, U.S. officials said. 
President Aiija Izetbegovic of Bosnia 
countered that the network should not 
cany “commercial” programs riv aling 
■ Jiose of state television. 

Meanwhile, the Sarajevo daily Os- 
lobodjenje said Wednesday dial the 
Bosnian Serb government had banned 
the Eree Elections Radio Network in its 
region. The radio, also run by the se- 
curity organization and an the air since 
July, mixes information about the elec- 
tions with pop music. The spokeswom- 
an said she was unaware of a ban. 


Most of the news in Bosnia comes 
from state-controlled broadcasters that 
are “continuing to present news from 
their own specific positions,” said Mi- 
chael Montgomery, field director in Sa- 
rajevo for the Institute for War and 
Peace Reporting. “It’s heavily censored 
news ana it's news that often incites 
ethnic hatred.” 

. In thc Bosnian Serb entity, independ- 
ent newspapers, that have pursued a- 
moderate line have come under intense 
pressure and threats of violence. North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization officials 
and other sources said 
“The level of intimidation «nd fear 
has risen dramatically in the last three 
weeks,’ ’ Mr. Montgomery said * ‘There 
is a palpable sense that the nationalists 

A Western-financed TV 
service for Bosnia, with 
neutral reports, has yet to 
begin operating. 

are going to win the elections and every- 
one is worried about reprisals after the 
elections. So many of these independent 
journalists -are not sticking then" necks 
out in a way they would have two 
months ago. They are not doing critical 
reporting.” 

The Bosnian Croat entity gets much 
of its news from municipally owned 
radio stations. Bosnian newspapers do 
not freely circulate in the region, even 
though it forms a federation with Bos- 
nia. There is no opposition press. 

Only in Sarajevo and other areas un- 
der the Bosnian Army is there an ef- 

the magazine of the T 
stitute for War and Peace Reporting, 
said that journalism in the Bosnian state 
is “the least con taminated by war and 
political manipulation” and is “slowly 


ridding itself of the habits. acquired in 
war.” 

In the neighboring republics of Croa- 
tia and Serbia, news is heavily state- 
influenced 

The Council of Europe put Croatian 
membership on hold recently after the 
Zagreb Parliament passed a law curb- 
ing die press and Resident Franjo Tud- 
pnandaiouncedsOTQeofthcmdqpcnd- 
ent media as traitors. Under tbe 
legislation, politicians can sue fra: libel 
if they consider that they have been 
“insulted” 

This is just what Mr. Tudjman (fid 
to a satirical weekly called Feral 
Tribune after it ridiculed his proposal 
to rebury Croatian fascists at a con- 
centration camp memorial with their 
World War Q victims. The newspa- 
per's editor and another journalist are 
wailing to hear whether they will re- 
ceive prison sentences of up to three 
years. 

In Serbia, only 600,000 out of 10 
millio n people obtain information from 
media not controlled by the govern- 
ment, according to a poll conducted last 
year by Miklos Biro of the University of 
Novi Sad But an alternative news 
agency in Belgrade, called Beta, which 
employs many professional journalists 
from the old Tanjug press agency, 
provides an independent source of in- 
formation. 

Although few people in the region are 
on line, electronic publishing also plays 
a small but definable role in providing 
independent or alternative views. Bel- 
grade and Sarajevo, a Paris-based In- 
ternet site (http-J/yrww .axime.com) , 
seeks to foster understanding among the 
hostile parties. The Alternative Infor- 
mation Network, also based in Paris, has 
been functioning since 1993 as an in- 
dependent source of information to 
newspapers and radio stations 
throughout the territory of tbe former 
Yugoslavia. 
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CORSICA BOMBING — A fireman Wednesday inspecting the front of a courthouse in Ajaccio after a parcel 
exploded outside the building, which has been a frequent target of Corsican separatists. There were no injuries. 

New Slaying in Cyprus Raises Tensions 


Co^aedtr,0*TSB#FnmDiijx**a 

DHERJNIA, Cyprus — Security forces 
in the Turkish-occupied north of Cyprus 
opened fire Wednesday on Greek Cyp- 
riots storming the island’s UN-patrolled 
buffer zone, killing one demonstrator and 
wounding 1 1 others, witnesses said. 

It was the second death along the so- 
called Green Lme in four days and one of 
foe went scenes of violence since Turkey 
invaded tte island’s northern third in 1974 
after a Nicosia coup engineered by foe 
military regime then ruling Greece. 

United Nations workers said two 
peacekeeper were wounded in the shoot- 
ing, one m the lower back, the other in foe 
aim. Their condition was not serious. 

The violence occurred when more 
than 250 Greek Cypriots rushed police 
lines and breached an area of foe buffer 
zone after the funeral of Tassos Isaac, a 
24-year-old Greek Cypriot who was 


said to have been beaten to death 
Sunday near foe Green Line by men 
from foe Turkish Cypriot side. 

Mr. Isaac's funeral in nearby 
Paralimm was attended by several thou- 
sand Greek Cypriots, including Pres- 
ident Glavkos Klerides and Archbishop 
Chrysostomos, who in his sermon said 
die victim had honored his country and 
“gave an example to us all and to nature 
generations, teaching us that freedom 
demands courage.' * 

The prime minister of Greece, Costas 
Simitis, condemned the killing, calling 
it a “c riminal act,” and Cyprus has 
protested to the UN Security Council. 

In foe violence Wednesday, witnesses 
said soldiers in the Turkish -occupied areas 
opened fire on die demonstrators, who 
wanted to lay wreaths where Mr. Isaac had 
been clubbed to death. 

A witness said a Greek Cypriot was 


shot in the neck when he tried to take 
down a Turkish flag at a sentry post. He 
died shortly after being carried by UN 
peacekeepers to an ambulance and driv- 
en to a hospital. A police spokesman 
identified the slain protester as Solomos 
Spirou Solomon, 26, from Paralimni. 

The Turkish Cypriot leader, Rauf 
Denktash, urged President Klerides to 
stop the protests. “You can stop these 
youths, you have enough power,” he 
said, according to Turkey's Anatolian 
News Agency. “Stop these youths." 

The Turkish prime minister, Necmemn 
Erbakan, arriving in Singapore for a visit, 
expressed regret over the violence. But it was 
the fault of Greek Cypriots, be asserted 

“We are, of course, very sorry about 
what happened lately in Cyprus.” he 
said. “But this happened because of the 
Greek Cypriot instigation and provoca- 
tion.” (Reuters, API 
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5-Year Term Asked for Neo-Nazi 

HAMBURG — German prosecutors asked a court 
Wednesday to send Gary Lauck. a U.S. neo-Nazi leader, 
to jail for five years for smuggling extremist propaganda 
into Germany. 

In their closing argument, prosecutors argued that Mr. 
Lauck, 43, deserved foe maximum sentence because he 
had been tbe main source of neo-Nazi propaganda in 
Germany in the past 20 years. They said Mr.Laudk’s 
National Socialist German Workers’ Party Foreign Or-, 
ganization had built up a huge extremist publishing 
j>ire from his home in Lincoln, Nebraska. 

. verdict is expected soon. ( Reuters ) 

Greece Rescues Turkish Ship 

ATHENS — The Turkish Navy’s flagship was towed 
bade to a Turkish port with Greek assistance on Wed- 
nesday 'after Running aground. Foreign 1 Minister 
Theodores Pangalos said. 

A Greek statement said foe frigate Yavuz ran aground in 
the straits between foe Greek island of Eos and foe Tuxkish 
coast. 

The incident is noteworthy because Greek and Turkish 
vessels have been playing cat and mouse in the Aegean 
Sea since January when the two countries came close toa 
major conflict over rights to an uninhabited islet (Reut- 
ers) ’ 

Budapest Caterer Seeks Culprit 

BUDAPEST — Hungary ’s worst salmonella outbreak 
in decades, which clainfed one life and affected 5,000 
people, could have been only criminal in origin, foe 
manager of the catering unit accused of having caused the 
infection said Wednesday. 

The manager, Peter Roman, said that an independent 
team of experts commissioned by his company had found 
that carelessness, bad raw materials, or accidental or 
technological mistakes on tbe part of his company could 
not have caused an outbreak on that scale. 

He told Hungarian radio that the only possibility left 
was that the infection was introduced by someone and 
that be had sought police help. The infection was traced to 
a soup delivered to schools and nursing homes in and 
around Budapest (AFP) 

Spain to Indict General 

MADRID — General Emilio Alonso Manglano, who 
headed Spain's military intelligence service until last 
year, is to be indicted by the judge investigating tbe 1983 
kidrapping, torture and murder of two presumed Basque 
separatist guerrillas, the court announced Wednesday. 

General Manglano led Spain’s spy agency until the 
disclosure that the service had bugged the mobile tele- 
phones of King Juan Carlos and other prominent Span- 
iards cost Him his job. (Reuters) 


Antonio de Spinola Dies, 
’A President of Portugal 


Roam 

LISBON — Marshal Ant- 
onio de Spinola, foe colonial 
war hero who became Por- 
tugal’s first president after tbe 

1 974 revolution, died of a res- 
piratory illness Tuesday in a 
Lisbon hospital, officials 
said- He was 86. 

Marshal Spinola, a hero of 
Portugal’s long African co- 
lonial wars, became the first 
president of the new Portugal 
bom of the coup by young 
officers on April 25, 1974, 
that ended nearly ahalf-cen- 
tury of rightist dictatorship. 

Five, months later be 
resigned in protest against tbe 
leftist policies of tbe military 
junta and plans for the rapid 
dismemberment of Portugal’s 
colonial empire- 

He fled die country m 1 975 
" after being accused of in- 
volvement in an abortive 
rightist coup. 

But be was allowed to re- 
turn the following year as 
Portugal sought to heal its 
political wounds. . 


Marshal - Spinola was . a 
catalyst in the events leading 
up to the 1974 revolution. 

His book “Portugal and 
foe Future,” published in 
February 1974, helped trigger 
the democratic revolution 
two months later. . 

The book proposed a polit- 
ical raiber than military solu- 
tion to tbe long and costly war 
Portugal had waged against 
guerrillas in its African 
colonies. 

Sir Anthony Parsons, 
Career UJK. Diplomat 

LONDON (AP) — -Sir An- 
thony Parsons,- 73, who as 
British ambassador to tbe 
United Nations durihg die 
1982 Falklands War played a 
key role by persuading foe 
Security Council to de mand 
Argentina's withdrawal from 
the islands, died Monday at 
his home in AshtxntOG, in 
southwest England, bis fam- 

^No cause of death was giv- 
en. r 
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Speakers and Planks 


To Influence Iran’s Mullahs, Speak in One Voice 


The lineup of speakers at toe Re- 
publican convention Monday night 
demonstrated that the party is not ex- 
clusively the party of this year’s plat- 
form. By the same token, this year's 
platform demonstrates that the party is 
not exclusively that of the eminent 
speakers who held forth so eloquently 
and, to some extent, reassuringly on 
Monday night 

We don't present this as news. Ideo- 
logical and cuss conflict are endemic to 
both of America's major political 
parties, and it doesn't matter how 
smoothly the proceedings are organized 
or how invisible that conflict may be 
rendered in a convention — it is there. 

The platform adopted by the con- 
vention Monday night is at odds in 
important respects with the views of 
some of the most important figures that 
the party is putting on the screen. The 
question is: which or what mix of the 
two is the more accurate portrait? 

It is the case that party platforms 
contain mountains of negotiated ver- 
biage mercifully never heard of again. 
But it is also true that while a platform 
has no binding authority, it does reflect 
some preferences and policies that 
stand at least a decent chance of find- 
ing their way into law. 

Bob Dole, whose convention this is 
as the presidential nominee-in-waiting, 
says he hasn't read the platform and 
does not feel bound by il We suppose 
that's fair enough. The candidate gave 
his own indication last week of the kind 
of party he would presumably like to 
lead when be chose old adversary Jack 
Kemp as his running mate. 

Mr. Kemp has been a powerful voice 
for inclusiveness in the party; ao shut- 
ting of doors. The invitation to retired 
General Colin Powell to be the prin- 
cipal speaker on the convention's 
opening night sent a s imil ar message, 
as did the general's powerful speech 
itself: son of immigrants risen to be the 
nation’s top military officer and now a 


Republican saying “I believe in a wo- 
man's right to choose, and I strongly 
support affirmative action.** 

If the platform says otherwise, as it 
does, well, platforms aren't meant to 
be taken that seriously. They tend to be 
tactical documents — not much more 
than checklists, really — the principal 
purpose of which at most conventions 
is defensive: not to provoke, and to 
satisfy, with a mention here, a para- 
graph there, as many elements and 
outposts of the party and broader elect- 
orate as possible. The Dole people 
were trying above all with this one to 
avoid a floor right on abortion, and 
they succeeded. 

But the platform, while no one re- 
gards it as descended from on high, is 
hardly an accident, either. It cannot be 
dismissed out of hand. Pat Buchanan, in 
finally endorsing Mr. Dole the other 
day with his customary lack of grace, 
called the platform a victory. His views 
bad prevailed even if he had not; that 
was the loser's claim. But a lot of the 
views be was crowing about are Mr. 
Dole's as well. Mr. Dole has said he 
favors a constitutional amendment re- 
stricting abortion. He was a principal 
sponsor while still in the Senate of the 
bill that the platform endorses to end the 
federal affirmative action programs. He 
has no particular record of resistance to 
the crackdowns on immigrants and im- 
migration that the platform supports. 

Mr. Dole doubtless is pleased as 
well to have it reflect, as it enthu- 
siastically does, his latest position on 
tax cuts. It was his victory the other 
day, not Mr. Buchanan's, unless you 
believe that Mr. Buchanan pushed him 
to this place and that he doesn’t take it 
seriously. The document may in fact be 
little more than an inconvenience and 
an annoyance to Mr. Dole, but it exists, 
it is his — and the gap between its 
strictures and the tone of the conven- 
tion remains his to bridge. 

— THE WASHINGTON POST. 


Turkey and Iran 


When Turkey’s new Islarrac-led 
government came to power last month, 
the Clinton administration anticipated 
no sharp shifts in Ankara's generally 
pro-American foreign policies. Wash- 
ington reasonably expected that Prime 
Minister Necmettin Erbakan’s de- 
pendence on a secular coalition partner 
and his reluctance to offend Turkey’s 
military commanders would keep re- 
lations between the two NATO allies 
on course. Those expectations must 
now be re-examined. The $23 billion 
gas pipeline cooperation agreement 
‘ Mr.ErbaJ 


week directly challenges one of the 
Clinton administration's central for- 


eign policy goals. 
Washington wi 


Washington wants to isolate Iran as 
a dangerous rogue state that sponsors 
international terrorism and seeks nuc- 
lear weapons. President Bill Clinton 
last week signed into law a bill to 
impose sanctions on any country mak- 
ing new investments in Iran's energy 
infrastructure. The Turkish deal rep- 
resents just such an investment It is 
also die largest energy export deal Iran 
has ever made. 

For Washington to use legislation to 
impose secondary boycotts, as the 
sanctions law does, is unwise and will 
cause friction with America's allies in 
Europe and elsewhere. But the un- 
derlying policy of discouraging inter- 
national economic support for the 
Tehran regime is sound. 

The Clinton administration has not 
yet decided whether the Turkish deal 
formally violates the new sanctions 
law. Turkey contends, implausibly, 
that only trade, not investment, is in- 
volved. Yet it also talks about arran- 
ging barter deals to help Iran build its 
section of the proposed gas pipeline. 
.American pressure may make inter- 
national lenders so skittish about fi- 
nancing pipeline construction that the 
new conduit will never be built. 

Mr. Erbakan ran for office last year 
promising to reorient Turkish foreign 
policy in on Islamic direction, down- 
playing Ankara’s lies with NATO and 
Israel and improving relations with Ir- 
an. Iraq and Syria. Since taking power, 
he has moderated his rhetoric. Even 
since signing the Iran deal he says be 
seeks no conflict with Washington. 
But the symbolism of the huge deal, 
signed during a high-profile visit to 
Tehran and other Islamic capitals, 
speaks for itself. Turkey now seems set 
to embark on a more eastward-looking 
foreign policy. Neither the army nor 
Mr. Erbakan's secular coalition pan- 
tiers expressed any public objections to 


the Iran oil deaL A last-minute plea 
from the State Department not to pro- 
ceed was ignored. 

Turkey remains a democracy and an 
important American ally. located at the 
juncture of Eurasia and the Middle 
East Washington should proceed care- 
fully. Unnecessarily alienating Tur- 
key’s new government would serve no 
American interest Ankara need not 
follow Washington's lead on every 
foreign policy issue. 

But fee administ ration needs to be 
frank in expressing its concerns over 
Turkey’s warming ties with Iran. Mr. 
Erbakan should understand that he 
cannot provide political and economic 
support to the current regime in Tehran 
without ultimately damaging his re- 
lations with die United States. 

— THE NEW YORK TIMES. 

Other Comment 

Beware of Overreacting 

“The wrong message to Iran” is 
how tiie State Department character- 
izes the deal signed on Monday that 
commits Turkey to buy $20 billion 
worth of natural gas from the bitterly 
anti-American regime in Tehran. 

Washington now faces a delicate 
problem in choosing how to respond to 
the Turkish move. 

A controversial and unwise new law 
authorizes the president to take punitive 


companies that invest more than $40 
million a year in the oil and gas in- 
dustries of Iran and Libya. Turkey in- 
sists that the new pipeline and the gas 
purchases that are to begin in two years 
are elements of a trade agreement, not 
an investment. From what is known of 
the deal, that seems right. Right or not, 
those in the U.S. Congress who cham- 
pioned the sanctions Law may well de- 
mand penalties against Turkey. 

The administration should move 
with considerable caution in this mat- 
ter. For now. Prime Minister Erbakan’s 
coalition government is behaving with 
restraint. While be clearly intends re 
warm up Turkish relations with other 
Islamic countries, he also has been 
careful to affirm support for Turkey's 
membership in NATO and for 
strengthening of its economic ties with 
the European Union. 

The Iran gas deal is not to American 
liking, bui it does not signal a major 
shift in Turkey’s orientation. Wash- 
ington should avoid overreaction. 

— Los Angeles Times. 
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L ONDON — Ten days after Pres- 
ident B ill Clinton signed a bill to 
impose additi on al sanctions on Iran it is 
interesting to note a few facts. 

Oil prices have risen, helping Iran 
earn an extra $1 billion overtbe next 12 
months. After an initial slide, Iran's 
currency, the rial, has rallied against the 
dollar. Three European states have an- 
nounced reviews or rules under which 


By Amir Taheri 


U.S. move. Italy is to get a major ship- 
building contract in Bandar Abbas. 

Themt between the United States and 
its principal allies, coming soon after the 
Pans inference on terrorism, casts 
doubt on the possibility of effective co- 
operation fl ggrnsf what Mr. Clinton has 


they have denied Iran credit guarantees ; called “the scourge of ihe age. 


for years. Turkey's new prime minister. 
Necmettin Erbakan, has rushed to 
Tehran with the offer of a $20 MUion 
contract to buy natural gas from Iran. 

An unusual chorus of support for 
Iran as the supposed victim of super- 
power bullying has been framed not 
only in Europe, where residual anti- 
Americanism still has a constituency, 
but also in the Gulf countries supposed 
to be most directly threatened by the 
revolutionary mullahs. Inside Tehran, 
the factions have suspended their zo- 
ological snuggle for power re unite 
against the American “Great Satan.” 

A French car-making firm has sud- 
denly received a $120 million check in 
settlement of old claims against Iran. 
Iran's ambassador in Bonn has prom- 
ised German firms at least $25 billion in 
trade with Iran over the next five years 
because of Bonn's opposition to (he new 


But whaz is the new law, the so- 
called D’ Amato act, til about? 

It seeks to punish foreign firms in- 
vesting $40 million or more in Iran's 
energy industries. This is entirely hy- 
pothetical, as there are no pirns for any 
foreign firm re undertake such invest- 
ment The French state-controlled oil 
company Total has picked up a $600 
million contract, dropped by Conoco 
last year, to develop offshore fields. 
But the investment will take place over 
a decade, and most of it will come from 
Iran in the form of advances on future 
oil deliveries. In any case, the U.S. law 
does not apply to existing contracts. 

One might wonder what all the fuss 
is about The law is important for reas- 
ons of political semiology. It strongly 
signals Washington's impatience with 
aspects oflran's foreign policy. 

Also, it puts th&jssue of Iran's role in 


terrorism high on the in- 


Germany and France, which have tried 
to keep it on a back burner. 

The French-German position is that 
a “critical dialogue” with Iran would, 
achieve all the goals that the American 
initiative ostensibly espouses. One fa- 
vorite joke in Tehran, however, de- 
scribes “critical dialogue” as an ex- 
ercise in which the Europeans invite fee 
mullahs to tea so feat they can criticize 
fee Americans together. 

If the new U.S. law looks like a fail- 
ure, fee European “critical dialogue,” 
devised by Hans-Dietrich Geascher in 
1980, has a 15-year history of failure.- 
During that period more than 100 cit- 
izens of six European states have been 
kidnapped and held hostage in Iran or by 
Tdnan-badkod groups in Lebanon . De- 
spite solemn pledges by fee Iranian gov- 
ernment not to sponsor acts of violence 
in the European Union, more than 60 
Iranian dissidents have been murdered in 
nine EU nations. A total of 33 Iranian 
cjti7«n$ am in jail in seven European 
countries chi charges of texrorism. 

The American stick and the European 
carrot, used separately, don't work. The 
Cold War-style game of playing one 
power bloc against another could help 
the mullahs plod along for years. 


* A sense of frustration is already aired 
in Washington, where fee option of 
military action against Iran is creeping 
out of diplomatic salons into news- 
paper columns. Bdi even such action, 
taken in isolation, would not help per-? .< 
s i. bH»» Iran to review its policies. 

In 1 987, a U.S. task force, sent to the 
Gulf to protect Kuwaiti oil tankers that 
had been re-flagged to carry fee Stars 
and Stripes, sank half the Iranian fleet. 
The U.S. force also destroyed several 
Iranian offshore oil platforms. In the 
confusion, an Iranian jetliner was shot 
down by American fire by mistake, 
wife the death of almost 300 people. 

The mullahs swallowed their pride, 
decided to save face and kept most of 
the incidents quiet A few weeks later 
they were back to their old tricks. 

If the objective is to poranuade Tehran 
to change some of its policies, a unified 
strategy by the United States, the Euro- 
pean union, Russia and Japan is of vital 
importance. The D’Amato act gives 
President Clinton 90 days in which to 
consult with U.S. allies to coordinate 
efforts. That tune should not be wasted 
on transoceanic diplomatic rows. 

The writer, an Iranian journalist 
abroad, contributed this comment to 
the International Herald Tribune. 


Productivity Plus Jobs Equals an Enviable American Success 


F RANKFURT — Some- 
times it is hard for fee rest of 
the world to understand why the 
United States is so down on 
itself. One of the clearest ex- 
amples Of this malais e is die 
fretting - over its supposedly 
weak productivity growth. 
Whatever the merits of Bob 
Dole’s supply-side economic 
plan, he has succeeded in male - 
mg productivity a central issue 
in the presidential campaign. 

But much of the debate on the 
economy is beside the point, 
because the key assumption that 
productivity growth is low is 
false. American workers per- 
form at least as well as workers 
in the rest of the world. * 
Increasing productivity is 
rightfully seen as fee surest road 
to prosperity and higher wages. 
Some economists and public of- 
ficials say it is an outright 
calamity that annual American 
productivity growth has de- 
clined from 2.7 percent in the 
1960s to about 1 percent since 
fee beginning of the 1980s. 
Much is made of the feet that 


By Norbert Walter 


German productivity increased 
by 3.6 percent in 1994 and 22 
percent in 1993, while Japan 
had an annual productivity 
growth rate of 23 percent from 
1979 to 1994. Rarely men- 
tioned is that annual productiv- 
ity growth in Europe and Japan 
has slipped to about 13 percent 
over the last 18 months. 

Why are the Japanese and 
Europeans more than a little en- 
vious of the United States? To 
begin with, one needs to be 
careful not to confuse pro- 
ductivity growth wife the over- 
all level of productivity. 

A growth rate tells us nothing 
about fee starting leveL The 
truth is that American compa- 
nies and workers are far more 
productive than those of either 
Japan or Germany, according to 
a solid body of economic and 
management studies. 

A June 1996 report by the 
McKinsey Global Institute, fee 
Washington research arm of the 
McKinsey consulting com- 


pany, found that Japanese 
workers were only 53 percent as 
productive as Americans, while 
Germans, whose wages are on 
average much higher than 
Americans’, were 90 percent as 
productive. 

So the United States is not 
failin g behind. Given that 
American workers operate at a 
much more productive level 
than those in Germany and Ja- 
pan, even increases of “only” Z 
percent mean that America is 
performing just as well as other 
economies wife 1.5 percent 
productivity growth — about 
what Japan and Western Europe 
are experiencing now. 

While fee United States may 
no longer be pulling away from 
its competitors, it is certainly 
maintaining its lead- After all, 
once a country is so far out in 
front, it is extremely difficult 
fra it to increase productivity by 
leaps and bounds. Not even 
America can expect to squeeze 
blood from a stone. 


The remarkable thing is feat 
fee United States has main- 
tained its productivity with an 
unemployment raze of about 5 
percent — as compared wife 

Western Europe’s jobless rate of 
about 11 percent Because pro- 
ductivity is the output of an eco- 
nomy divided by the number of 
workers, the fewer workers used 
to produce that output, fee more 
“productive” the economy. 

What if America had 1 1 per- 
cent unemployment? If wife the 
simple stroke of an economist’s 
pen we removed 6 percent of 
American workers from the 
equation, U.S. productivity 
growth would be approximately 
1.5 percent, about the current 
rate for Western Europe. 

European employers have 
been very accommodating in 
keeping wages high, but it 
means feat they can afford to 
hire fewer — and therefore 
more productive — workers. 

One out of every nine Euro- 
pean workers is out of a job. If 
fee United States woo to in- 
crease wages to rates similar to 


Europe’s, about 7.7 million 
more Americans would have to 
be unemployed, to keep labor 
costs under control. Who is 
willing to pay feat steep a price 
to raise worker productivity? 

These numbers should bring 
home a clear message to Amer- 
icans: The United States has 
made the overall level of em- 
ployment the trap priority 
without really sacrificing much 
in terms of productivity. 

Ultimately, it is much harder 
for a society to deal wife a large 
number of people out of wont 
and without prospects than to 
have lots of people feeling that 
they should earn more. 

To be sure, tight wages are an 
unpleasant reminder of growing 
competition around the globe. 
But Americans would do well 
to realize that Europe and Japan 
can only wish that they had 
America's problems. $ 

The writer is chief economist 
of the Deutsche Bank Group. 
He contributed this comment to 
The New York Times. 


T OKYO — First we had the 
European Union and die 
United States planning protests 
to tiie World Trade Organiza- 
tion over developing (mainly 
Asian) countries using ex- 
ploited labor to penetrate West- 
ern markets. 

Then ■ Japan, which de- 
veloped its own car industry 
behind massive protective bar- 
riers, began to call on the WTO 
to prevent Indonesia and Brazil 
from doing exactly the same. 

Meanwhile Britain, once the 
world's manufacturing leader, 
begs South Korea, which only a 
generation ago had no manu- 
facturing whatever, to build the 
car and semiconductor factories 
that it cannot build for itself. 

What's going on? Answer: A 
breakdown of one of fee greater 
intellectual myths of this cen- 
tury — fee idea that laissez- 
faire and free trade polices 
would allow economies auto- 
matically to adjust to each other 
and promote maximum eco- 
nomic progress for alL 
Any pretense of free trade 
between developed economies 
ceased wben they began to let 
their currencies fluctuate freely. 


By Gregory Clark 


Now instead of hiding behind 
tariff and subsidy barriers, non- 
competitive economies hide be- 
hind exchange rate barriers. 

This new form of protection- 
ism has its merits. The greatly 
cheapened dollar has allowed 
fee United States to make an 
important comeback against Ja- 
pan. The cheap pound has 
greatly strengthened British 
competitiveness. But let's not 
u^ to call this free trade. 

J Between developed and de- 
veloping economies, fee at- 
tempt to impose free trade does 
continue, and it is doing enorm- 
ous harm to the West 
Free trade theory emerged in 
the 19th century when it was 
easy to see fee developed West 
as having many advantages — a 
superior- work ethic, better tech- 
nological skills, advanced in- 
frastructure, large markets and 
economies of scale, abundant 
capital The backward Rest had 
only cheap labor. It was a5-to-l 
advantage. The free exchange 
of goods could only be of be- 
nefit, mainly to the West 
Today, in Asia at least, some 


ofthe Rest arc equal or superior 
to tiie West in work ethic and 
ability to absorb technological 
skills. Through intelligent pro- 
tectionism combined wife ex- 
port incentive policies, they 
have built up infrastructure and 
economies of scale. World 
bpikers are more than willing to 
give them capital an terms at 
least as favorable as fee West 
gets. And they retain fee cheap 
labor advantage. 

That 5-to-l advantage in the 
West’s favor could easily be- 
come a 6-to-0 disadvantage. 
Free exchange of goods would 
see almost all manufacturing of 
tradable goods move from the 
West to Asia and maybe to some 
other developing economies. 

True, if the Asian currencies 
appreciated naturally against 
Western currencies, balance 
would be restored. But the very 
nature of the development pro- 
cess, not to mention the actions 
of wily Asian economic plan- 
ners, delays such moves. Ap- 
preciation comes only when fee 
Asian economy has established 
overwhelming advantages. 


No, Look Again at North Korea 


C ANBERRA — The con- 
ventional view of North 
Korea is of an irrational and 
aggressive rogue regime. The 
North's invasion of South 
Korea in 1950, its mainten- 
ance of strong military forces 
near fee inter-Korean bonier, 
its bizarre political and dip- 
lomatic practices, its refusal td 
follow its more dynamic 
neighbors in liberalizing the 
economy, and its threats to 
start a war over U.S. pressure 
to halt its suspected nuclear 
weapons program are seen to 
support such a view. 

But fee conventional wis- 
dom requires re-evaluation. It 
is probably closer to the truth 
to assume the opposite about 
North Korea: that it is a ra- 
tional and defensive state. 

The patient and crafty ne- 
gotiations that North Korea 
carried out wife Washington 
during the nuclear crisis 
should have dispelled tiie im- 
age of a Pyongyang leadership 
maf was impulsive, unbal- 
anced and unable to under-' 
stand the outside world. ' 

Nearly everyone agrees that 
the North seemed a highly fa- 
vorable deal. Its belligerent 


By Denny Roy 

threats were part of a calcu- 
lated strategy of brinkmanship 
that proved highly effective. 

North Korea ' is a state ali- 
enated from the international 
order, which it asserts is dom- 
inated by the United States. It 
may seem to be continually 
breaking the rules of the game, 
but it never joined the game or 
accepted the rules. 

It is profoundly opposed, 
for example, to Amoica's re- 
institution of Japan as the re- 
gion's economic hegemon. 

While Pyongyang has often 
been charged wife reckless ag- 
gression, it does not take steps 
that involve a serious chance 
of provoking large-scale re- 
taliation from the United 
States or South Korea. 

The North’s acts of terror- 
ism, assassination and uncon- 
ventional warfare have been 
low-risk, low-cost measures. 

The North Korean regime 
has been a ruthless government 
that has in many ways done its 
people terrible disservice. But 
from the standpoint of inter- 
national security, it is not Nazi 


Germany or even Iraq. It is a 
dying state that will probably 
not last another decade. 

It was prudent for tiie 
United States, South Korea 
and Japan to make a deal wife 
Pyongyang to slow down its 
suspected nuclear weapons 
program. Bnt this was mare 
important for discouraging the 
spread of such weapons in the 
rest of the world than for the 
strategic balance on fee 
Korean Peninsula. The fact is 
that North Korea does not 
have sufficient military power 
to capture the South. 

Toe policies of the other 
Asia-Pacific nations should be 
oriented toward minimal de- 
terrence of North Korea. And 
North Korea's neighbors 
should not allow it to black- 
mail them wife fee threat feat 
it might start: a suicidal warifit 
does Qot.get what it wants. 

The writer, a research fel- 
low on Northeast Asian se- 
curity in the Strategic and De- 
fense Studies Center ax the 
Australian National Uni- 
versity in Canberra, contrib- 
uted this comment to the In- 
ternational Herald Tribune. 


Another way to restore bal- 
ance is to have wages rise in fee 
developing Asian economies. 
But as we saw in Japan, and now 
see in Taiwan and South Korea, 
that rise comes too little and too 
late to be of much help. 

And what happens when 
China, India, Pakistan, Indone- 
sia and Bangladesh come on- 
stream? It will be decades, cen- 
turies even, before their vast 
pools of subsistence labor are 
chained and their real wage 
levels begin to rise ■ signific- 
antly. Meanwhile their skills, 
economies of scale and infra- 
structure rapidly improve. 

Free trade theory driven to its 
logical conclusion would have 
the West force its wage levels 
down to theirs. 

Compounding all this is yet 
another laissez-farc, free trade 
fallacy, namely, the idea that if 
weaker Western industries fall 
before the onslaught of Asian 
manufactures, new and better in- 
dustries inevitably emerge to 
take their place. In fact, as Asian 
planners realized long ago, new 
and better industries do not 
emerge easily. They need in- 
frastructure and markets. They 
need to be nurtured, often behind 
large protective walls. Govern- 
ments have to intervene. 

Laissez-faire-ists point to 
failures of government inter- 
vention in Latin America and 
elsewhere. They ignore fee 
many successes in East Asia. 

They ignore, too. fee very 
real dangers in the laissez-faire 


IN OUR PAGES; 100, 75 AND 50 YEARS AGO 

1896: Securities Rally indicated in the notes between 
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NEW YORK — Non-partisan 
reports of Mr. Bryan’s speech 
result in a considerable restor- 
ation of business equilibrium. 
Everyone has been expecting 
that after the speech a free silver 
craze would sweep New York. 
It had been feared that Mr. Bry- 
an would so inflame the popular 
mind feat confidence would be- 
come panicky and feat there 
would again be a tremendous 
slump in securities. On the con- 
trary, there has been the greatest 
tally in securities since the 
Chicago Convention. Investors 
concluded that tins man could 
never reach the Presidency, 
and once more began to buy. 

1921: Irish Question 

LONDON — That the Irish 
question has dramatically re- 
verted to tiie old status of com- 
plete discord wife fee utter fail- 
ure of peace negotiations, is 


indicated in the notes between 
Mr. De Valera and Mr. Lloyd 
Georae. Mr. De Valera told the 
British government that he 
could not accept the proposals 
and intimated that the Irish 
would hold out for a Republic. 
Mr. Lloyd George answered 
just as plainly that “no such 
right can ever be acknow- 
ledged.’ ' There looms the grim 
spectre of a renewal of hos- 
tilities more fearful than any- 
thing in all Irish history. 

1946: LaFoliette Loses 

MILWAUKEE — The LaFoI- 
lette dynasty, a fatty-year-old 
power in national politics, came 
to an end tonight [Aug. 14] when 
Senator Robert M. LaFoliette jr „ : j 
Republican, conceded driest 
tn the state primaries to a 
fom^guoi^ofaMar^ 
dive-bomber squadron. Circuit 
Court Judge Joseph R. Mc- 
Carthy polled 203,840 votes to 
Senator LaFoUette’s 197,146. 


1,1 3 
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For East Asia, the Western Myth of Free Trade Is a Good Joke — 


approach. As once viable in- 
dustries are pushed out of busi- 
ness by aggressive Asian ex- 
porters, tire west loses part of 
its infrastructure. Markets and 
economies of scale are reduced. 
Youth unranployment hurts fee 
work ethic. The economy be- 
comes less competitive. A vi- 
cious downward spiral can de- 
velop, as we saw in Britain. 

How to break out of the spir- 
al? U.S. and EU protests against 
exploited child or slave labor 
are almost meaningless, since 
they involve a mere 1 to 2 per- 
cent of the total problem. 

The Japanese approach is . 
more realistic: keep fee devel- J P 
oping economies backward by 
denying them the chance to up- 
grade their manufacturing. But 
it is also highly immoral. 

The British approach is an 
admission of total defeat 

Why not take a leaf from the 
East Asian book? Target and 
help industries seen as crucial to 
maintaining skills, economies 
of scale, infrastructure and em- 
ployment. All it takes is good 
planning, as in East Asia. 

To put it another way, if its 
planners can’t intervene suc- 
cessfully or are blocked by lais- 
sez-faire dogma, then the West 
deserves to see its living stand- 
ards dragged down to the level 
of Bangladesh. 

The writer, a former Australi- 
an diplomat, contributed this ' 
comment to the International Jf 
Herald Tribune. 
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An Elephant in Donkey’s Dress? 
The Party Lines Are Blurring 


Mencken Is Probably Snoring in His Grave 


S AN DIEGO — They al- 
ways talk' about patty 
c^ventions "energizing” 
voters. Want to know how en- 
ergized things are here? There 
was James Carville, the 
master basher of Republi- 
cans, standing on First Street, 
a few blocks from the Re- 
publican National Conven- 
tion. actually praising the Re- 
publican Party and Bob Dole. 

Well, sort of. What he said 
was that by putting his hu- 
mongous tax cut at die center 
of the 1996 campaign, and by 
picking Jack Kemp as a nin- 
' ning mate, Mr. Dole had cre- 
ated the possibility of a “big” 
election over “big” issues. 

Democrats, be said, should 
take the tax cut : seriously, 
rather than argue it won't lum- 
pen. Given the choice, be ar- 
gues, voters will finally reject 
the politics and economics of 
the 1 980s. But in any event, he 
says, it would be a good de- 
bate for the country to have. 

You might ask: Is James 
Carville now a double agent, 
doing sideways spin fra 1 the 
Republicans? For the fact is 
that Mr. Carville ’s line is also 
the Republican line. Repub- 
licans, too, would like the 
election to be about tax cuts 
- ‘'and tax cuts and tax cuts. 
.Unlike Mr. Carville. they 
think cutting taxes is the win- 
ning side of the argument. 
And it’s sure better than any- 
thing else they have going. 

What you are hearing in San 
Diego is the sound of old fur- 
niture being thrown over the 
side. This week, at least, the 
Republicans have decided that 
the old wedge issues ain’t 
what they used to be. That is 
die significance of the main 
speakers the Republicans have 
chosen to put on their podium 
— Colin Powell and Susan 
Molinari notably, both of 
them pro-choice on abortion. 

That is also the significance 
of Mr. Kemp’s presence on 
the ticket Mr. Kemp abso- 
lutely despises divisive social 
issues. Not only that: On some 
of them, he’s on the Demo- 
crats’ side. It will be harder 
w,>w for the Republicans to 
trash affirmative action. Mr. 
Kemp has supported it and he 
usually sounds more like Pres- 
ident Bill Clinton than Bob 
Dole when he talks about it 
Mr. Kemp opposed Cali- 
fornia’s Proposition 187, the 


By E. J. Dionne Jt tacked government more than 


measure passed in 1994 to bar 
illegal immigrants from re- 
ceiving government services, 
including health care and edu- 
cation. California Governor 
Pete Wilson’s initial anfi- 

Many Republicans 
want to project a 
softer image, 

Kemp outbursts (Mr. Wilson 
later collected himself) reflect 
the continued anger among 
California Republicans at Mr. 
Kemp's intervention on an is- 
sue where the whole Repub- 
lican power structure here was 
on the other side. 

There is another logic to the 
Republicans’ apparent Sight 
from the old divisive issues: 
Some Republicans worry that 
certain of them now mobilize 
more Democratic voters than 
Republican voters. 

California Assemblyman 
James L. Brutte, who was the 
Republican leader cm his side 
of the legislature and is now 
seeking a state Senate seat, 
strongly supports the Califor- 
nia Civil Rights Initiative, 
which would end affirmative 
action here. But as a matter of 
pure politics, he worries that 
tiie initiative will bring more 
African-American voters to 
the polls — to oppose it — 
than it will mobilize white 
men to support it Affirmative 
action, he says, is more a 
philosophical issue than a gut 
issue. Few people have had 
direct, personal experience 
with “reverse discrimina- 
tion,” he argues, adding: “I 
don’t know anybody who 
didn’t go to college because 
he’s a white male.” 

No doubt a lot of Repub- 
licans disagree with Mr. 
Brulte’s analysis. But his com- 
ments reflect a general Repub- 
lican mood that the party has 
gone too far into the land of 
bashing and dividing, winch 
t urns off a lot of voters. Even 
on the issue of government 
itself. Republicans are soften- 
ing. The convention issue of 
The Weekly Standard, the in- 
fluential conservative magar 
zine, includes an article warn- 
ing (hat Republicans have at- 


they need to or should. 
The article; by 



The article, by David 
Brooks, is pretty direct “The 
political reality at the moment 

is that American voters, while 
critical of some of fee gov- 
ernment programs we have, 
have not given up on §qv- • 
eminent . .itsell . Politicians 
who preach the harsh line of 
' cut, cut, cut end up where Ph3 
Gr amm did when he ran for 
president.” Wow! Soch 
thoughts in a conservative 
magazine! No wonder Re- 
publicans didn’t boo Colin 
Powell when he defended 
government in his speech. 

What’s left when Repub- 
licans decide to soft-pedal the 
wedge issues? Jack Kernp- 
style optimism built on a 
promise that tax cuts wQI put 
more money in your pocket 
and get the economy moving. 
The way things are moving, 
Mr. Carville may yet get ms 
“big” election on taxes. And 
at this moment of ebullience 
here. Republicans now t hink 
they have an outside shot at 
winning it 

The Washington Post. 


W ASHINGTON — One of the 
great figures of American 
journalism has left us a marvelous 
column on political conventions and 
the press: 

“On tiie morning after die final 
adjournment of the late Democratic 
National Convention, as I snored in 
the Biltmorc Hotel, dreaming of this 
and dial, a colleague of the Sunpaper 
came in and shook me. My eyes, as I 
opened them, were half-blinded by 
the flash of sunlight from his bald 
head. ... His aspect was stem. Ob- 
viously, he was agog. 

“ ‘What I want you to do,' he said, 
‘is to take down my words. Wake up 
Hyde. I want two witnesses.’ 

“I woke up Hyde, and besought 
him to proceed. He plunged at once 
into the oath laid down in the Mary- 
land statures: ‘In the presence of 
Almighty God, I do solemnly prom- 
ise and declare ’ — but what? S unply 
that he was done with national con- 
ventions forever — that he would 
never attend another one in this life 
— that if, by any chance, I ever 
caught him at one or within a hun- 
dred miles of one, I should be free to 
knock him in the head, boil him 
down and sell his bones to a dice 
factory. 

* ‘I have never seen a more earnest 


By Richard Harwood 

man. ... But Hyde and I were not 
impressed. ... We knew that he 
could no more break himself of the 
convention habit than he could break 
himself of fee habit of breakfasting 

MEANWHILE 

on five fried eggs and two Manhattan 
cocktails. The fellow was doomed, 
as we were ourselves, and if he didn't 
know it, it was because he was not 
himself.” 

The author of this essay on polit- 
ical addiction was, of course, H. L. 
Mencken, writing in 1924 after a 
convention feat got a nominee only 
after 102 ballots, cast over nine swel- 
tering days in July. 

Since that ancient time, a great 
many things have changed in both 
U.S. politics and journalism. The 
romance and suspense of fee na- 
tional conventions are gone, evis- 
cerated by "reformers” who inven- 
ted presidential primaries and sold 
them to a gullible public as a means 
of “cleaning up” politics. Reporters 
are now dealing with a televirion 
show of such little import and public 
interest that, as of now, fee networks 


are showing little more than an 
hour or so of nightly prime time. 

The sympathetic dealings be- 
tween journalists and politicians 
have changed as well. Bofe crowds 
are uptighr and uncomfortable in a 
relationship that is now based in con- 
siderable degree on mutual contempt 
and cynicism. An important study 
last year by fee Times-Mirror com- 
pany probed these attitudes. A sense 
of moral superiority to politicians 
was clearly present among members 
of the national press corps. 

In pan, this is a generational thing. 
The boomers who are now domi- 
nant in the reporting ranks are. on 
fee whole, better educated and in 
many cases better paid and more 
socially acceptable than the politi- 
cians — "elitist” is a word often 
applied to them. 

Only a few survivors of fee "old 
guard" remain. They are sometimes 
regarded with “disdain.” Stephen 
Hess, a press scholar at the Brook- 
ings Institution, believes, because 
they are more optimistic about the 
political system and more inclined to 
have faith in fee capacity of politi- 
cians and bureaucrats to rise above 
parochial concerns and serve the 
public interest. 

Jack Germond of the Baltimore 


Sun. who goes buck u long way. 
recalls that in 1988. when George 
Bush was employing nasty tactics 
against Michael Dukakis, it was the 
“old guard” feat was “indignant" ‘ at 
his behavior. The younger reporters, 
he said, took fee cynical view feat it 
was no big deal because "everyone 
does it.” and what else would you 
expect from a ' * politician " ’? 

Mr. Germond in some ways re- 
minds me of Mencken and his ad- 
dicted friends. He sees political re- 
porting as fee pinnacle of journalistic 
success and continues to enjo> and be 
fascinated wife fee political class. 

Whatever the .shortcomings of the 
modem convention. Mr. Germond 
says, fee great benefit of these 
gatherings is fee opportunity to 
"schmooze” wife political operators. 
When going to dinner, he and a few 
others of his generation always invite 
politicos to pick their brains, swap 
gossip and collect insights into the 
character and thought processes of the 
major acton*. The younger journalists, 
he says, often isolate themselves by 
sharing meals with each other. This 
new generation includes many great 
reporters, in his view, but a lack of 
empathy with politicians may some- 
times skew their perspectives’. 

The Wjshmith in 




LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Wdf are Changes 

Regarding “ England 1 834, 
America 7996" (Opinion, 
Aug. 2) by Frances Fox 
Piven: 

The welfare reform bill not 
only disregards the many 
long-lasting results of punish- 
ing poor people for being 
• poor. It shows as well an ap- 
palling indifference to what 
wise and good men have tried 
to teach about man in society. 

DAVID DORRANC& 

St. Vincent de Cosse, 
Prance. 

Regarding "Welfare Re- 
form Provides Hope ” (Opin- 
ion, July 27) by Joseph I. 
Lieberman: 

People are not “mired in 
poverty" as a result of wel- 
fare. Single-parent families 
do not come into being due to 
government programs. Senat- 
or Lieberman laments fee loss 
of food stamps and Medicaid 
for legal immigrants, but, he 
says, “no piece of legislation 
can include everything.” _ 

Tell that to those denied 
help and explain why aid 
to children violates Ameri- 
can values. 

B. A. WEINERT. 

Nice. 

Regarding "Welfare ‘Re- 
form': Officially Sancuoiud 
Brutality” (Opinion, July ^3) 
bv Bob Herbert: 

' Thanks for letting cm- 
.one know just how for fee 
1 Republicans are going wife 
“tough love.” It is unbeliev- 
able, but unfortunately true. 
And they expect to elect a 
president with such a pro- 
gram? Of what country*? 

FRANK BRADLEY- 
Mellbystrand, Sweden. 


Representative John R. 
Lewis, a Democrat from 
Georgia, rightly decries the 
new welfare bill (Quote of the 
Day, Aug. 2). I disagree only 
wife his conclusion: “What 
does it profit a great nation to 
conquer the world, only to' 
lose its soul?" 

This embraces the fuzzy 
notion that “great” nations 
should be, or even can be, 
“good.” 

The historical reality is feat 
all great empires have been 
built on pragmatic, often bru- 
tal, exploitation of their own 

^t^ose who desire to dom- 
inate others always start by 
dominating those near at hand 
and only then reaching out to 
dominate those at a greater 
distance. 

JOHN FIRTH. 

Ste. Colombe, France. 

Coining Phrases 

Regarding “ House Be- i 
vales English as the Lon- 
guage 6f US. Government ” 

(Aug. 3): . _ 

If I did not nsk prison. I 
would stop paying ray taxes 
as long as Congress 
squanders money on such 
foolishness. . 

Congressmen might first 
learn to speak English them- 
selves. 

MARJORIE STEELE. 

Longues. France. 

Letters intended jbr pub- 
lication should be addressed 
'■ Letters to the Editor " and 
contain the writer's signature, 
name and full address. Letters 
should be brief and are sub- 
ject to editing. We cannot be 
responsible far the return of 
unsolicited manuscripts. 
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INTERNATIONAL 


Christopher Gets Pledge 
From Bosnian Leaders 


Muslims and Croats to Merge Institutions 


By Jane Perlez 

New York Times Service 

GENEVA — In a step toward trying 
to make the Dayton peace pact wort, 
U.S. Secretary of State Warren Chris- 
topher announced Wednesday that two 
Balkan leaders had finally agreed to 
create a political entity that would gov- 
ern Muslims and Croats within Bosnia. 

The two presidents. Alga Izetbegovic 
of Bosnia and Franjo Tudjman of Croa- 
tia, had pledged many times that politi- 
cians under their control would give up 
their powers and join in a power-sharing 
Muslim-Croax federation. The federa- 
tion was created on paper two years ago 
by the Clinton administration, but de- 
spite Washington’s pressure it has con- 
sistently failed to emerge as a working 

government. 

Mr. Christopher acknowledged that 
promises on the federation had been 
made before, but he said Wednesday's 
agreement was the first in which a set 
date — Aug. 3 1 — had been established 
for the creation of the Federation of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina. 

“I don't shy away from the fact that 
this is a work in progress," Mr. Chris- 
topher said after meetings with Mr. Iz- 
etbegovic. Mr. Tudjman and President 
Slobodan Milosevic of Serbia. "We’re 
making progress, but we have to work at 
it.’* 

Mr. Christopher met with the three 
Balkan leaders Wednesday in the third 
of a series of meetings intended to 
smooth out the many obstacles in the 
Dayton agreement. 

Under the Dayton agreement, the fed- 
eration is supposed to be one of two 
entities — die other is the Serb-con- 
trolled area of Bosnia — that make up 
the two halves of the independent Bos- 
nian state. The two entities are in turn 
supposed to be run by a new central 
government of a presidency, parliament- 
ary assembly, constitutional court and 
central bank. 

Elections for all these layers of gov- 
ernments are scheduled in Bosnia on 
Sept. 14. 

The State Department, through fre- 
quent visits of high officials to Bosnia 


and talks like the recent White House 
meeting between President Bill Clinton 
and Mr. Tudjman, has been working 
overtime to try to put the best face on the 
elections that are already wrapped in con- 
fusion, manipulation and intimidation. 

The impending elections, which occur 
only six weeks before the American 
presidential polls, made it urgent for the 
State Department to move the federation 
beyond the realm of fiction. 

Hie federation is supposed to have as 
integrated military command structure, 
which has already been agreed on. and 
economic institutions to manage taxes, 
investment and economic aid. The cen- 
tral government with its three-man pres- 
idency and Parliament will have respon- 
sibility for foreign, monetary and 
customs policies. 

The agreement, unlike other accords 
on the federation that have never come to 
pass, not only stipulated a deadline, but 
also a process, American officials said. It 
requires that Herceg Bosna, the self-gov- 
erning entity that the Bosnian Croats have 
established within Bosnia, be dismantled 
by Aug. 31. It also stipulates that die 
functions of die current Bosnia and 
Herzegovina government in Sarajevo that 
are not handed over to the new national 
presidency will go to the federation. 

One of the sticking points, for ex- 
ample. was what would happen to die 
current Sarajevo government's security 
agency, which combines the functions of 
the Central Intelligence Agency and the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

Such disputes are to be settled in the 
□ext three days by a special group of 
Bosnian and Croat politicians headed by 
American and European diplomats who 
will make the final decisions, the agree- 
ment said. 

American officials said they knew 
they bad an uphill battle to make die 
federation work, even given Wednes- 
day's signatures by Mr. Izetbegovic and 
Mr. Tudjman. 

Assistant Secretary of State John 
Komblum, who is responsible for die 
day-to-day policy on Bosnia, said: ‘ ‘The 
real point is not to argue whether these 
people are truly enthusiastic. We know 
they are not. But we never give up." 



Sgp» KgpnUnaTbc Pre»» 

A Russian Communist who opposes the war in Chechnya protesting Wednesday outside the Parliament in 
Moscow. Her sign called for the removal of Anatoli Chubais, President Boris Yeltsin’s chief of staff. 

CHECHNYA: Russian Jets Rocket Refugees Amid ‘ Cease-Fire 5 


Continued from Page 1 

then bomb us all the same. It is a moral 
outrage.’’ 

The Russian military denied Wed- 
nesday that it had agreed to a cease-fire 
with the Chechen insurgents, who are 
fighting for independence of their ethnic 
region from Russia. 

Since die separatists began a sur- 
prise offensive a week ago they cap- 
tured Grozny, the regional capital, and 
most large cities in me republic. 

Confusion is normal m thi« war, 
which has seen mom than a dozen peace 
agreements and truces violated — usu- 
ally on the very day they were to begin. 
But many participants here had high 
hopes for tins truce because it had been 
initialed by Alexander Lebed, the retired 
general who is now die Kremlin's chief 
security official and who has long been 
an aggressive critic of the Russian con- 
duct of the Chechen war. 

On Wednesday, President Boris 


Yeltsin gave Mr. Lebed foil respon- 
sibility for overseeing the Chechen 
crisis. Mr. Lebed, who was named pres- 
idential envoy to Chechnya on Saturday, 
had already accumulated considerable 
responsibility for directing Russian 
policy toward the secessionist republic. 
But the decree Wednesday consolidates 
his power by dissolving foe existing 
State Commission on Settlement of the 
Crisis in the Chechen Republic, headed 
by Prime Minister Viktor Chernomyr- 
din. as well as other working groups. 

On Sunday. Mr. Lebed flew to 
Chechnya to meet with General Aslan 
Maskhadov, the rebel military leader. 
The next day. Mr. Lebed issued some 
extraordinarily harsh words for his 
own government and about foe pathet- 
ic state of the Russian soldiers he had 
encountered in his short visit. 

Then a truce was announced. 

“If Lebed could Dot pull off a cease- 
fire like this, what hope can there pos- 
sibly be for peace here?** General 


Maskhadov asked Wednesday after- 
noon when he appeared for negotiations 
with the Russian commander m the re- 
gion, General Konstantin Pulikovsky. 

The cease-fire has been noted widely 
on the radio and television news here 
and in Moscow since it was announced 
Tuesday night. But the reaction of foe 
Russian military command in Chechnya 
was that foe reports of the cease-fire “do 
not correspond with reality.*' 

"The sides did not discuss any par- 
ticular time to start a truce," foe com- 
mand said in a statement “They only 
agreed to play by the roles. ' ’ 

General Pulikovsky said he had 
reached an agreement to work toward a 
cease-fire but had signed no document 
The Russian troops have been given 
no orders to stop hostilities. And in 
Moscow, the Defense Ministry said it 
knew of no orders to stop shooting. 

Nonetheless, the fi ghting HiH aaae in 

Greeny on Wednesday. Rebels re- 
ceived orders to shoot only if shot at. 


Settlements 
Imperil Peace, 
Palestinians 

.0 

Warn Israel 


The Associated Press 


JERUSALEM — In their first meet- 
ing in six months, negotiators for the 
Palestinians warned Israeli counterparts 
font expansion of Jewish settlements 
threatened the peace process. 

“If the Israelis say ‘no peace without 
security,’ we say ‘no peace with set- 
tlement activities,' ’* said the chief Pal- 
estinian negotiator, Jamil Tarifi. 

Palestinians fear that the Israeli prime 
minister, Benjamin Netanyahu, who 
formally resumed the peace talks, will 
play for time to expand Jewish settle- 
ments and thus tighten Israel’s grip on 
the West Bank, the Gaza Strip and Jer- 


usalem. 

Mr. Netanyahu, once a rigid opponent 
of the Israeli-Pale stinian autonomy 
agreements, has refused to meet with 
Yasser Arafat, the leader of the Pal- 
estinian self-rule authority, and has ac- 
cused him of violating many elements of 
the accords. 

The negotiators who met Wednesday 
are members of the senior committee on 
civil affairs (hat deals with the autonomy 
agre ements in areas not related to se- 
curity. 

The two delegations last met on Feb 
14. » 

Contacts were suspended by the pre- 
vious Israeli government, under Shimon 
Peres, in response to suicide bombings 
by Islamic militants between Feb. 25 and 
March 4. 

More delays were caused by the May 
29 election in Israel and the subsequent 
formation of die Netanyahu govern- 
ment 

The two sides agreed to resume talks 
in subcommittees that deal with issues 
such as the construction of a Palestinian 
airport in Gaza and problems at road 
crossings between the autonomous areas 
and Israel. 

The chief Israeli negotiator. Major 
General Oren Shahor, said he had turned 
down proposals by foe Palestinians to 
discuss the settlement issue. 

That subject, he explained, does not 
fall within foe jurisdiction of the com- 
mittee on civil affairs. 
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In Bangladesh, at Long Last, Revenge 


By John F. Bums 

New York Times Service 

NEW DELHI — Two months after 
she won power in a general election, the 
new prime minister of Bangladesh has 
begun fulfilling a pledge to bring to 
justice foe army officers who stormed 
her family’s home, killing her father and 
15 family members in a coup in 1975. 

Three retired officers from foe unit 
that staged foe coup were arrested before 
dawn Tuesday in Dhaka, the capital. 

Hasina Wazed, who is now prime 
minister, and an older sister were die 
only members of foe immediate family 
to survive when the gunmen burst into 
their house, wielding automatic 
weapons and killing their father. Sheikh 
M up bur Rahman. He led Bangladesh's 
fight for independence from Pakistan 
and became the country's first leader. 


After several hours of questioning, the 
three officers arrested were being held 
under a special-powers act adopted by 
foe military rulers who succeeded 
Sheikh Mujib. 

Last week the government asked five 
foreign governments to deny asylum to 
five other former officers suspected in 
foe killings who were serving abroad as 
diplomats when Sheikh Hasina’s 
Awami League party won the election. 

The government dismissed them and 
recalled them on July 1. 

Newspapers in Bangladesh have re- 
ported that at least three other former 
officers left Bangladesh before foe 
prime minister took office. 

The arrests Tuesday came two days 
before the 21 st anniversary of the 
killings, which has been designated as a 
day of public commemoration by the 
new government. The official observ- 


ance is being accompanied by a decree 
restoring to Sheikh Mujib the tide 
Bangabandhu, meaning '‘Beloved of 
Bangladesh,'* that was stripped from 
him after his H«uh. 

But restoring Sheikh Mujib’s place in 
history will require changing the con- 
stitution. Shortly after foe killings. Par- 
liament, at the instigation of foe new 
military ruler. Major General ZSaur Rah- 
man. granted retroactive amnesty for all 
actions committed in foe coup. 

The prime minister has said that she 
will seek a new amendment to strike down 
foe amnesty, but for this foe will need a 
two-thirds majority in Parliament 

Because her party holds 173 of foe 
330 seats, a constitutional change would 
require foe support of foe opposition 
headed by Khali da Zia, foe widow of 
General Zia, who was assassinated by 
army officers in 1981. 


SPIES: 

6 Nations Accused 

Continued from Page 1 

Heffeman, an information security con- 
sultant for the FBI, “will help focus 
business leaders' attention on foe in- 
creased targeting of intellectual property 
for illegal acquisition." 

In coming up with its list, foe QA said 
it used a narrow definition of economic 
espionage “to include a government- 
directed or orchestrated clandestine ef- 
fort to collect U.S. economic secrets or 
proprietary information.*’ 

The agency added that it did not char- 
acterize legitimate information-gather- 
ing activities by foreign governments or 
corporations as economic espionage. 

Asked about foe decision to go public 
with foe agency’s blacklist, a CIA 
spokesman said it was a matter of re- 
sponding to the intelligence panel 


Sri Lanka Troops Near Rebel Outpostf 
3 Workers Reported Killed by Tamils 


Reuters 

COLOMBO — The Sri Lankan Army 

was digging in on the outskirts of arebel- 

beld northern town as separatist Tamil 
guerrillas continued to attack govern- 
ment forces elsewhere, foe Defense 
Ministry said Wednesday. 

A ministry s t a t e ment said troops were 
“in the process of consolidating their 
defensc” in newly captured territory 
outside the town, KilinocbchL 

The ministry accused foe Liberation 
Tigers of Tamil Eelam, who are fighting 
for independence in the island's norm and 
east, of killing two policemen Tuesday in 
tiie northern town of Jaffna and a civil 
defense worker in an eastern district. 

There has been no news from the Ti- 
gers about the northern battle for the past 
three days. Government troops launched 


an assault apparently aimed at taking ' 
Kilinochchi on July 26. Journalists have . . 

not been allowed near the fighting. 

In Vavuniya. foe government-held 
frontline town 215 kilometers (345 . 
miles) north of Colombo, aid workers ; 
and civilians said plans to send food to • "7 
Tamil refugees had been set back by . 
truck drivers who did not arrive at a . 
rendezvous because they feared being 
attacked by government soldiers. 

They said foe army, which lifted its 
three-week-old blockade on the north ; 
Monday, had sent 47 truckloads of food 

from Vavuniya to Santhasolai. the point 

where foe goods are to be reloaded onto 
rebel trucks for transport into areas con- 
trolled by the guerrillas. But by Wed- ; 
nesday afternoon only five rebel trucks ][| ■ ) ? 
had arrived at Santhasolai, they said. j r 1 


TERROR: Wealthy Individuals Are Behind Many Violent Acts 


Continued from Page 1 
touches briefly on the role played by 
individual financiers. But Philip C. Wil- 
cox Jr., the head of foe Stare Depart- 
ment's counterterrorism office, which 
prepared the report, recently told Con- 
gress that Hamas and Islamic Holy War 
— two Palestinian fundamentalist 
groups based in the Middle East — 
receive significant support from indi- 
viduals in theGulf as well as in the 
United States. 

The bombing in Riyadh last year that 
killed five Americans and the truck 
bomb attack this year on an apartment 
complex in Dhahran that killed 1 9 Amer- 
icans have prompted Saudi Arabia and 
foe United States to intensify their scru- 
tiny of private backing of terrorism. 

But foe issue is delicate for both coun- 
tries. In Islam, the line between giving to 
religious, as opposed to political, causes 
is often blurred. For Muslims, giving to 
Islamic causes Ls part of a believer's 
religious duty. So while some supporters 
of Islamic-financed terrorism do so 
knowingly, many whose religious char- 
ity winds up in violent hands are unaware 
of what is done with their money. 

Identifying and acting against indi- 
viduals who support terrorists is much 
more complicated than moving against 


rogue states, U.S. officials said. The 
United States can ban suspicious visitors 
relatively easily. But seizing an individu- 
al's assets requires legal proof usually 
unavailable in combating terrorism. 

The biggest obstacle to legal action, 
according to counterterrorist experts in 
and outside foe government, is the re- 
luctance of intelligence agencies to 
share their information with other coun- 
tries or law enforcement officials. 

Much of the information about financ- 
ing terrorists is gathered through elec- 
tronic eavesdropping or by covert op- 
eratives with ties to the groups. The data 
are among the government’s most closely 
guarded secrets. 

“The ability of extremely wealthy 
individuals to bankroll mercenaries for 
their own end is a relatively new de- 
velopment and one we’re not well 
equipped to deal with from an intel- 
ligence standpoint," said Lany C. John- 
son, a former State Department coun- 
terterrorism officiaL 

Mr. Johnson, now a counterterrorism 
consultant, said foe barriers between in- 
telligence agencies and prosecutors — 
which have been eased in drug traffick- 
ing: cases — loom large when it comes to 
bringing charges against terrorists. 

Intelligence on terrorist groups is par- 


Local Militants Suspected in Dhahran Bomb 


By Youssef Ibrahim 

Sc m- York Times Service 

LONDON — The government of 
Saudi Arabia now strongly believes 
that Saudi Islamic militants, including 
veterans of foe Afgtan war, carried 
out foe June 25 bombing that killed 19 
American servicemen in Dhahran, 
Saudi officials said Wednesday. 

Since foe bombing, which damaged 
a military housing complex, the gov- 
ernment has detained scores of sus- 
pects who have been questioned about 
possible connections to the Dhahran 
attack. 

Two Saudi dissident groups in Lon- 
don. and an Ara bic-language news- 
paper based here, say they have in- 
formation that six of foe suspects have 
confessed to involvement. 


But a senior Saudi official, while 
confirming that many militants had 
been detained and were being ques- 
tioned, denied that anyone had con- 
fessed or that the case had been 
solved. 

Saudi officials also said that they 
had evidence linking some of those 
arrested wifo foe four men who were 
beheaded in connection wifo a bomb- 
ing in Riyadh last November. 

“Our mistake was to think that foe 
first bombing was an isolated case," 
foe official said. “It now seems it was 
not an isolated case. 

‘ 'There is an organization of violent 
opponents whose members are 
loosely connected, organized in semi- 
independent cells like other violent 
fundamentalist movements in the Ar- 
ab world,” he said. 


ocularly hard to come by, and the agen- 
cies are reluctant to risk sources. 

In a nearly empty New York courtroom 
sits Mr. Yousef, a slender, well-groomed 
28-year-old Pakistani national who is now 
on trial on charges of plotting to blow up 
U.S. jetliners around the world. The 
charges against him in foe World Trade 
Center bombing have been separated for a 
larex trial. 

Mr. Yousef is foe focus of intense 
investigations into terrorist activities in 
five countries. Efforts to map out his 
bases of support have led investigators to 
the Gulf, only to find that the financial 
trail suddenly vanishes into untraceable 
telephone numbers, cash-carrying cour- 
iers and layers of business and religious 
insulati on. 

He operated from Manila for several 
months, and investigators there obtained 
a videotape from a local hotel that showed 
a meeting wifo one of his accomplices 
and a courier whose trip, investigators 
said, originated in Saudi Arabia. 

At foe meeting, apparently photo- 
graphed without the knowledge of either 
party, the courier handed Mr. Yousef s 
accomplice a packet that investigators 
believe contained money. 

In the Philippines, wealthy Saudi Ar- 
abians were also primary financial back- 
ers of Muslim separatists who, in turn, 
supported Mr. Yousef, according to Mr. 
Johnson and government officials. Some 
of that money was transferred electron- 
ically to the Philippines from banks in 
Europe, investigators added. 

Of all foe private sources in foe Gulf 
whose Islamic charity has wound up 
financing violence and terror, Mr. Laden 
has long been regarded as such groups' 
most committed patron. 

For years, he was seen as a wefl-in- 
tentioned, zealous believer who wished to 
promote Islam everywhere- 

In 1979. he became deeply involved 
in the war against the Soviet presence in 
Afghanistan, the State Department says. 
According to Saudi associates, Mr. 
Laden, though suspicious of America 
because of its staunch support for Israel, 
did not object to Washington’s help in 
expelling foe Russians. 

But when King Fahd invited U.S. sol- 
diers to the kingdom during die Gulf crisis 
in 1990, he was appalled, arguing that foe 
kingdom could and should defend itself. 

At about this time, he parted ways wifo 



A U.S. soldier standing in front of the shattered building in Dhahran, 
Saudi Arabia, in which 19 Americans were killed by a truck bomb. 


bis relatives and took wifo him tens of 
millions of dollars. Some estimates put 
his fortune at more than $250 million. 

After foe Gulf War. Mr. Laden moved 
to Sudan, where a significant pari of his 
investments remain, and stepped up his 
financing of anti-American Islamic 
groups. Those groups have legitimate 
fronts, a school or a mosque, but much of 
foe money winds up being siphoned off 
for illegitimate or violent activities, ac- 
cording to investigators. 

Among foe operations and group 
linked by government officials to Mr. 
Laden are these: 

• The killing of Western tourists in 
Egypt and of Egyptian officials by foe 
Islamic Group, winch seeks to overthrow 
the government of Hosni Mubarak. 

• Several bombings in Ranee by ex- 
tremist Islamic Algerians who oppose 
French ties to Algeria. 


• Two hotel bombs in Yemen in 1992 
that lolled two Australians but were pre- 
sumably aimed at American soldiere there 
as part of foe operation in Somalia. Ye- 
men sought help from an international 
police agmey in an unsuccessful effort to 
apprehend Mr. Laden. 

•Terrorist training camps in Sudan 
and Afghan i stan that train extremists 
from several North African nations. 

• Saudi opposition groups in London 

Also. Mr. Yousef spent most of his 

time in Pakistan in a guest house fin- 
anced by Mr. l ea den . Such activities put 
him at odds wifo official Saudi and 
American interests. In typical Saudi 
Style, they allowed the family to try to 
rein in their errant son. When this failed. 
Saudi Arabia took foe unusual step of 
stripping him of his citizenship. U.S. 
officials believed that the Saudis should 
have moved sooner, one official said. - 
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Singapore Fires J .llf 
Opening Volley ! * 
In Internet Battle - 


Carried b? Ow Se&Fnjm Dtspmdn 

SINGAPORE — Singapore will, 
launch a large-scale attempt to police 
cyberspace next month when a special 
computer system starts blocking Internet 
users from viewing pornographic and 
other banned sites, officials said Wed- 
nesday. 

The “proxy server’’ is the first cen- 
sorship weapon unveiled since foe gov-! 
erament issued rules last month barring,' 


en s sao n s on race and religion online. 

“Currently, the proxy server is foe 1 
most efficient way we can t hink of to 
monitor objectionable sites,” sate, 
Ahmad Surarimi. spokesman for ti*?) 
Singapore Broadcasting Authority, a 
government agency. 

As of Sept. 15, providers must c hann el 
Singapore's more than 120,000 Internet 
subscribers through the proxy servers, 
preventing them from seeing about a 
dozen sites known to contain nudity and 
sexual topics, Mr. Suhaimi said. 

The servers also will check every In- 
ternet site a subscriber fries to access 
against foe government’s list of banned 
sites, said Ricardo Villanueva, a spokes- 
man for SingNet, Singapore’s largest 
Internet provider. 

_ Until now, foe government's empha- 
sis has been on threats of prosecution 
and fines for those ignoring its 
guidelines. It was not clear how sites 
would actually be kept out of view on the 
worldwide medium. 

It is doubtful that even proxy servers 
can police foe Internet totally, officials 
acknowledged. 

‘There are hundreds of obscure sites 
available on foe Net, which we are not 
aware of and which will be av aila ble to 
those who want to search for them,” Mr. 
Villanueva said. J 

Singapore has promoted the Internet . 
m an attempt to transform this city-state 
of 3 million people into a hub of foe high- 
tech industry. But the Net’s free flow of 
information has brought wifo it por- 
nography and other potential problems. 

(AP, Reuters) 
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By Jupiter, More Life? 

By William J. Broad //r 

Nr*- yprt Tuna Sgvief £ 


By William J. Broad 

Nr*- fat Times Service 

■ EW YORK — Now dial the 

iHvfl hunt for extraterrestrial life 
is healing up, fueled by last 
.■ . ” week’s release of tantaliz- 
ing. if ambiguous, clues that Mars may 
once have harbored primitive microbes, 
scientists are calling for close explor- 
ation not only of the red planet bat of a 
moon of Jupiter that is increasingly seen 
as a possible home to life. 

The common deno minator of both 
worlds is water, a prerequisite for life, at 
least in this part of the universe. 

Today, Mars is largely a red desert 
strewn with rocks and many iiMKratjpne 
that water flowed over its surface bil- 
lions of years ago, cutting deep channels 
and filling large lakes. 

Mars offers no clear signs that liquid 
water now runs on its surface; its icy 
polar caps are composed primarily of 
carbon dioxide. 

But Europa. a moon of Jupiter, is 
completely enveloped by water, either 
frozen or Liquid, believed to be as deep 
as 60 miles (100 kilometers) in some 
places. In contrast, the Earth’s seas 
reach down barely seven miles at 
most. 

The rub for extraterrestrial life on 
Europa is that the moon’s surface is an 
icy wasteland. But increasingly, scient- 
ists suspect that the Jovian satellite has a 
_ hot core and that the inner part of its 
waters makes up a gigantic dark sea that 
may seethe with alien life forms that 
have quietly evolved over billions of 
years. 

So great is the biological allure of 
Europa that even before the announce- 
ment about Mars last week, scientists 
were makin g plans to hold a meeting to 
discuss the odds of life arising there and 
were lobbying for new exploratory mis- 
sions to the Jovian moon. 

Their excitement has redoubled with 
the news that a Martian meteorite that 
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fell to Earth contains hints of ancient 
extraterrestrial life in its recesses. 

“It’s fantastic,” Dr. John R. 
Delaney, an oceanographer at die Uni- 
versity of Washington who is helping eo 
plan the Europa conference, said of the 
new finding. “With Mars, we’re talking 
about fossil evidence. But where you 
have a live heat source and a liquid 
body, you have die potential for living 
organisms today.” 

Dr. Joseph A. Bums, a senior plan- 
etary scientist at Cornell University who 
has led national panels that set goals for 
space exploration, said most experts 
agreed that after Mars, Europa was the 
most likely candidate in the solar system 
for nurturing extraterrestrial life or har- 
boring its fossilized remains. It could be 
the most likely candidate when it comes 
to organisms living now. 


volcanic rift dial winds through the 
depths of the global sea like seams on a 
baseball. The otherworldly fauna in- 
clude giant clams and fields of tube 
worms; the white casings where the 
worms live are up to 10 feet long. 

It turned out that the dark ecosystems 
are powered by tiny microbes that thrive 
on chemicals released along die vol- 
canic rift by Earth's inner heaL The 



Japan Takes Lead in Life Expectancy 
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Washington Past Service 

W ashington 

— Japan, which 
at the turn of the 
century had 
mortality rales higher titan 
most other industrialized na- 
tions, today has the highest 
life expectancy of any coun- 
try, researchers report 
A study found that Japanese 
mortality rates were still re- 
latively high until the 1950s, 
then began to decrease rapidly. 


By 1 990, Japanese life expect- 
ancy had outdistanced the 
long-time leaders, the Neth- 
erlands, Norway and Sweden. 
The current life expectancy at 
birth for a Japanese man is 
75.9 years and 81.9 years fora 
woman. 

The study, by Bruce D. 
Scfaobel and Robert J. Myers, 
was based on official life 
tables from die Japanese Min- 
istry of Health and Welfare. 
Schobel, corporate vice pres- 


ident and actuary at New York 
Life Insurance Co., and My- 
ers, retired chief actuary of the 
U.S. Social Security Admin- 
istration, said their analysis 
was limited to what occurred 
in Japan, not why it occurred. 

“We do not know all the 
steps that Japan has taken to 
accomplish so much in tins 
area,” they wrote in the 
study, published in Transac- 
tions, Society of Actuaries 
1993-1 994 Reports. 


Still, drey said, there are 
some clues: easy access to 
high-quality medical care, a 
traditional low-fat diet and 
Japan's economic develop- 
ment, which has led to a high 
standard of living. 

“High living standards are 
ordinarily associated with 
low mortality,” the authors 
wrote. “Americans may be 
able to learn much more from 
the Japanese experience and 
apply those lessons here.” 
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ACROSS 

i Football 
executive Hunt 
• Proofreader's 
direction 
10 Opposite of 
"absent* 


i« Run off together ie Equips 
is Olympic sport ao 1957 Cooper/ 
discontinued Hepburn mm 

after 1938 title, Manly 

ie Poles’ connector 23 Fleet runner 


17 Spills (over) 
is Garden site 
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25 Circular homes 
28 Some art 
27 Biographical 
data 

oo Fuel that's 
burned 

31 Makes livable, 
as a house 
ss Escape 
36 1980's Invasion 
site 

sa Gnaw at 
38 Settles 
elsewhere 
4i Batting 
backstop 
«2 Bowling alleys 
43 Hold 

protectively 
♦s D«ch 
48 Aquatic bird 

491551 Gratae/ 

Carey film tine, 

literally 

$3 pub round 
54 Way to go 
ss Former swimsuit 
cover model 

ss Building 
regulations 
33 ‘Caro name,* 
eg. 

60 Zhou 

si Jailer’s need 
621994 Jodie 
Foster film 
63 Musical bars? 


1 Article In 
Franee-Soir 

2 Exclusively 
31941 Ameche/ 

Grabiefiim title, 
literally 
4 Select 


evocation 
destination 
e Incantation 

7 Kind ol list 

8 Mountain sign 
abbr. 

9 of voice 

10 Bring under 
control 

11 Leaves 

12 Amendment 
subject 

is Largest section 
of a dictionary, 
usually 

ai TV’s “Emerald 

Point * 

22 Where George 
Orwell was bom 
23PowerBO0k 

maker 

24 Fantasize 
27 Beach terrain 
as Times to 
remember 
29 Intention 

31 Entertain 
grandly 

32 1 979 Heard/ 

Hurt film title, 
literally 

33 Boy Scout rank 
3**8MttfQpfayar 

Outside an inn* 
painter 

ae Place for peaks 
37 Competed 
eg Specs 
« PurpBsh-red 
43 Former mile 
record holder 
«4 Scoundrel 

45 Pancake 
arrangement 
48 Daphnte's lover, 
in Greek romance 

47 Slender 

48 Take first 

second or ihlrd. 

In the Olympics 

50 Mediterranean 
Port 
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Solution to Pusie of Aug. 14 


si Exhausted, with 
"out* 

52 Letters 
58 Gangster's 
gun 

57 Family member 
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Solving Addiction s Secrets 


Europa’s Features: 

HosjritaMe to Life? 

If rich ecosystems flourish in deep In If rich ecosystems flourish in deep in also harbor 
hidden colonies? Researchers suspect that Europa has subsurface liquid water and 
energy sources that could make life possible. Closer encounters may answer the above 
questions. 

Uhiatnlim by Jobn P.p«WTV- Ncv YbA Tfam 

Interest in exploration of the Jovian microbes play arole analogous to that of 
moon is rapidly growing. Dr. Bums said plants in sunlit realms, 
in an interview. Genetic does have suggested that 

“Keep in mind that Europa is not that such microbes are the ancestors of the 
small,” he said, noting that its radius is earliest forms of life on Earth. The heat- 
about half that of Mars. That makes it loving microbes have been found to be 
roughly the size of Earth’s Moon. widespread, thriving not only m hot 
For decades, if not centuries, spec- springs on the ocean floor but also in 
ulaiion about die possibility of extra- active volcanic craters, deep oil reser- 
terxestrial life in die solar system fo- voirs and deep, wet rock. They tend to 
cased on planetary surfaces and on the flourish in areas of extreme beat and 
idea that the precon di tions fra: living pressure, as in the subterranean world, 
organisms include not only water but In 1992, Dr. Thomas Gold of Cornell 
also an atmosphere and sunlight, which University proposed that the microbes 
were seen as providing essential energy might be ubiquitous throughout the up- 
and a refuge from the icy cold oif per few miles of Earth’s crust, inhab- 
space. iting the fluid-filled pores, cracks and 

But a main discovery of the late 20th interstices of rocks while living off 
century is that rich ecosystems have Earth’s inner heat and chemicals. He 
flourished on Earth in complete dark- calculated that the total mass of this 
ness for billions of years, (hawing en- hidden biosphere might rival or exceed 
ergy from planetary beat rather than that of all surface life, 
s unlight. “Such life may be widely dissem- 

Increasingly, the intriguing question mated in the universe," Dr. Gold added 
is whether Earth is unique m tins re- in his 1992 paper. 
specL 

On Earth, the ecosystems that exist 
without sunlight are in the blackness of 
die deep sea. They were discovered in 
1977 off die Galapagos Islands, along a 


By Daniel Goleman 

New York Times Service 

EW YORK — Some neur- 
oscientists are experiencing 
what amounts to a natural 
high. For the first time, they 
have captured images of the brains of 
addicts m the threes of craving for a 
drug, revealing the neural basis for ad- 
diction. 

The finding caps a decade or more of 
intensive brain research seeking the 
grail of substance abuse, the neurolo- 
gical circuitry that compels ’addicts to 
pursue the next fix. And the discovery 
confirms a number of emerging sci- 
entific hunches about die neurology of 
addiction. 

For instance, no matter what the ad- 
dictive substance is — amphetamines, 
heroin , alcohol or nicotine — all seem to 
activate a single circuit for pleasure 
deep in the most ancient part of the 
brain. This circuit, for the neurotrans- 
mitter dopamine, is the site of the high 
that addictive drugs bring. 

And fine-grained studies of brain 
cells reveal that repeatedly dosing the 
brain with addictive drugs is akin to a 
chemical assault that alters the very 
structure of the neurons in the circuitry 
for pleasure. These changes starve brain 
cells of dopamine, triggering a craving 
for the addictive drugs that will once 
again swamp the brain with it. 

A drumbeat of findings from dozens of 
scientific laboratories, several within the 
last few months and as yet not published, 
herald these conclusions, which “offer an 
extraordi n ary insight into the brain basis 
of drug addiction,” said Dr. Alan L Lesh- 
ner, director of the National Institute on 
Drug Abase. He added, “There have 
been a tremendous number of major ad- 
vances in the last year.'* 

The identity of this brain circuit for 
addiction is a scientific flashback of 
sorts, if not a hallucinatory d£j& vu: the 
same brain area was the focus of intense 
study as long ago as the 1950s. when 
psychologists routinely implanted elec- 
trodes into rats’ brains in the region they 
then called the brain’s “reward center. ” 
After the rats were trained to push a 
lever to stimulate this center, they would 
do nothing else, even forsaking food and 
water to dose themselves with dollops of 
rodent bliss — an animal model of ad- 
diction. But the specific neural circuitry 
involved was, at the time, a scientific 
mystery. 


well done. Dopamine may also be ran of 
a reward system in creatures as different 
from humans as bees, other researchers 
have shown. 

In Dr. Childress's study. PET scans 
were done on patients under treatment 
for cocaine addiction while the patients 
were being exposed to cues that had 
made them crave cocaine in the past — 
like seeing a videotape of people taking 
cocaine or handling crack pipes or other 

drag paraphernalia. Drag treatment pro- 
grams routinely caution patients to 
avoid such Pavlovian cues, which ad- 
dicts have learned to associate until the 
drug high itself, because the cues have 
long been known to trigger the craving 
for the drug. The PET scans showed 
activation in the mesolimbic dopamine 
system as the addicts described feeling 
intense cravings for cocaine. 

The mesolimbic dopamine system 
connects structures high in the brain, 
especially the orbi to frontal cortex, in 
die prefrontal area behind the forehead, 
with the amygdala in the brain's center, 
and with the nucleus acc urn bens. This is 
a structure that in animal research has 
proved to be a major site of activity in 
addiction, although in humans it is about 
the size of a squished pea, too small to 


register in PET images. The ul- %[■■■$ 
timate source of this dopamine sys- 
tern is the same brain region where 
psychologists stuck electrodes decades 
earlier to make rats endlessly stimulate 
themselves for pleasure, a location 
called the ventral tegmental area. 

These brain areas have emerged in 
the last several years as hot spots in 
research on every addictive substance 
studied, and some that create depend- 
ency. if not strict addiction. Last month, 
for instance, Italian researchers report- 
ed in the journal Nature that the 
mesolimbic dopamine system was act- 
ive in nicotine addiction, adding to- 
bacco to a rosier that includes heroin, 
moiphine, cocaine, amphetamines, 
marijuana and alcohol. 

In addiction studies with lab animals, 
a main site of activity is the outer layer 
of the nucleus accumbens. In humans, a 
nearby interconnected structure, the 
amygdala, “is more important in crav- 
ing," said Dr. George F. Koob. a neur- 
oscientist at the Scripps Institute in San 
Diego, “if people have a lesion in a 
section of the amygdala, they no longer 
link pleasure to its causes — they 
wouldn’t experience a favorite food as 
enjoyable." he said. 


Altered Pathway in /Pleasure ..Center’.: 


A primitive pathway in the brain, called the mesolimbic dopamine 
system, shows heightened metabolic activity when people crave 
cocaine. The structure of the neurons along the pathway are altered. 
Repeated drug doses overload normal neurotransmitter systems, and 
cells compensate by making dopamine less effective and becoming 
smaller. When doses stop, craving ensues. 
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T ODAY that mystery seems to 
have been solved by using 
positron emission tomo- 
graphy scans of the brains of 
patients being treated for cocaine ad- 
diction. Reports from three different 
laboratories using PET scans show that 
when addicts feel a craving for a drug, 
there is a high level of activation in a 
strip of areas ranging from the amygdala 
and the anterior cingulate to the tip of 
both temporal lobes. 

This mesolimbic dopamine system, as 
it is called, shows heightened metabolic 
activity “when people are in a profound 
stare of craving for cocaine, primed to 
seek it out and take it,” said Dr. Annarose 
Childress, a neuroscientist at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania who did one of 
the PET studies. The work has been 
reported at scientific meetings bin has not 
yet been published. The same system 
seems to be ordinarily in play to provide a 
sense of pleasure in whatever people fmd 
rewarding, like sex or chocolate or a job 
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THE COMING AMER- 
ICAN RENAISSANCE: 
How to Benefit From 
America’s Economic 


By Michael Moynihan. 319 
pages. $23. Simon A Schuster. 

Reviewed by Christopher 
Lehmann-Haupt 

D espite its get-nch- 

so unding title, Michael 
Moynihan’s new book is far 
from one of those gimmicks 
that promise to earn you a 
fortune based on some 
hitherto undetected corres- 
pondence between common 
stocks and tree toads. 

Instead, Moynihan's study 
is an analysis of the prospects 
of our economy as sober and 
serious as his credentials are 
weighty. Which is saying 
something, given that he is a 
senior policy adviser in the 
U.S. Department of the Treas- 
ury, as well as a former World 
Bank consultant and seaior 
technology adviser for the 
Department of Commerce. 

That the seriousness of his 
book comes as a surprise may 
be partly a reaction to its sub- 
title, “How to Benefit From 
America’s Economic Resur- 
gence.” Yet this appears to 
have been added as fee pub- 
lisher’s afterthought. A better 
explanation for our shock at 
Moynihan’s optimism would 
be the pessimism provoked 
by the recent past that has 
turned us. in his words, into 
“anationofEeyores.” Ashe 
elaborates. “Like Winnie the 
Pooh's pessimistic compan- 
ion, we view every cloud as a 
sign of rain and every pot of 
honey as beyond our reach.” 
Good reasons exist for this 
outlook, Moynihan concedes. 
Although the era after World 
War II was a “golden” one 
for the United States, certain 
shocks in fee 1970s and ’80s 
served to undermine our eco- 
nomic confidence. These cul- 
minated in fee Reagan years. 


which Moynihan calls “fee 
largest Keynesian experiment 
in history." 

During this time, Moyni- 
han says, three developments 
fueled America’s pessimism. 

First, “the military buildup 
created a huge federal debt 
and debt service bill that 
linger to this day and continue 
to dampen people’s spirits 
and consume their taxes.” 
Second, “an exchange rate 
flip-flop boosted imports and 
eviscerated America's export 
sector, creating a series of 
trade deficits.” He continues, 
* ‘This same flip-flop then en- 
abled foreign investors to buy 
up significant portions of fee 
U.S. economy.” 

Third, “Competition from 
Japan and Asia caught Amer- 
ican industry by surprise." 

These developments pro- 
duced a fear that “Americans 
were going to have to adjust 
to competition from develop- 
ing countries and, some wor- 
ried, work as bard and for as 
little as people there. ’ ’ 

But these were “one-time 
events,” Moynihan argues. In 
response, the economy 
changed direction and set it- 
self on course for a more 
promising future. 

What is further surprising is 
the number of areas in which 
be sees honey where others 
see clouds. Fbr instance, he 
argues that some of the biggest 
political issues of recent years 
are “chimerical.” since the 
federal deficit, fee federal 
debt, taxes, social expenditure 
and tiie rate of inflation are 
now all “relatively low." 

He argues that the corpor- 
ate downsizing of recent 
years has actually been be- 
neficial, saying that it has pro- 
duced more streamlined 
companies better able to com- 
pete, and that most of the 
people laid off have either 
gone to work for smaller 
companies or started small 
businesses of their own. 

Both of these develop- 
ments have sped the way to 


what Moynihan foresees as 
the more dynamic, adaptable 
economy of the future. He 
even insists that the Social Se- 
curity system is going to stay 
healthy, countering fee pess- 
imism of his uncle. Senator 
Daniel Patrick Moynihan. 

Moynihan counters the 
pessimists by pointing to the 
new electronic frontier of cy- 
berspace. His enthusiasm for 
its potential might excite even 
Frederick Jackson Turner, the 
historian famous for his the- 
ories on fee significance of 
the American frontier. 

“Like previous frontiers." 


Obaodioi by Al Cnabcijcfnie Ncv. y«*X Time* 


Moynihan writes, “it’s a 
blank canvas on which en- 
trepreneurs seeking profits 
and others seeking less clear- 
cut goals from religious sal- 
vation to political revolution 
will paint their destinies and 
the future.” 

Now all we have to do is 
go fence off our electronic 
homesteads and start round- 
ing up our cybercanle. 

There’s virtual gold in 
them fear hills! 

Christopher Lehmann- 
Haupt is on the staff of The 
New York Tunes. 


BRIDGE 


By Alan Truscott 

A T the Spinpold Team 
Championships, team 
scores, by captain, after 32 
deals were: Grant Baze led 
Nick NickeU by 24; Zia Mah- 
mood led Jeff Wolf son by 30; 
Richatd Schwartz led Jack 
Coleman by 60. and Rita 
Shugart led Jim Cayne by 2. 

Baze’s team, which in- 
cludes four Polish stars, de- 
feated a team led by Edgar 
Kaplan by 48 imps in a match 
that hinged on opening leads. 

On fee diagramed deal. 
South was faced wife a tough 
bidding decision when a weak 
two- spade bid on his left was 
raised to three spades. He ven- 
tured three no-trump, and 
played there when East 
doubled. 

A heart lead would have 
settled tiie issue, but West 
chose fee spade ten, the nor- 
mal choice in his partnership 
with king-jack-ten. and South 
was in control when the queen 
was played on his right. He 
won wife fee ace, cashed 
three rounds of diamonds 
ending in dummy, and played 
a club. Since he still held a 
spade guard, he could not be 
prevented from making nine 


tricks, and in fact emerged 
with an overtrick. 

In the post-mortem. West 
blamed himself for not lead- 
ing a small spade, which 
would have made a crucial 
difference. East would have 
played the queen, and South 
would have had to duck. East 
would then have to abandon 
spades and uy a heart, beating 
the contract by two tricks for a 
penalty of 500. 

South's team gained 14 
imps but would have lost 9 if 
the defense had found fee 
right path. 


NORTH 

87 

093 

OKQIOSJ 

*BB853 


WEST 

*KJ 10643 
OQ JS 
012 
*10 5 


EAST 

*Q5 

O K 10 S 7 fi 2 
073 
♦ A Q 4 


SOUTH 
* A982 
OA4 
0 A984 
*KJ7 


North and South were vulnerable. 
The bidding: 

West North Eat 

South 

2 * Pan 3 * 

3 N.T. 

Pan Pan DM. 

Pare Pan 

West ted the spade tea. 

Pass 
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These Avon Ladies Don 9 t Ring 

But Russian Sales Force of 15,000 Has Its Ways 


By AJessandra Stanley 

New York Times Service 


MOSCOW — There are more 
than 15,000 Avon ladies in Russia, 
and not one of them rings the door- 
bell 

Bowing both to security fears 
and old-time Soviet etiquette, Rus- 
sian representatives of the world’s 
hugest direct-sales cosmetics 
company do not go door to door, 
any more than their American 
counterparts do these days. 

They do not even make house 
calls to established customers. In- 
stead, they sell lipsticks, wrinkle 
creams and facial toners in factor- 
ies, airports, beauty parlors, labor- 
atories and. sometimes, from a 
park bench. 

“Russians are afraid to open 
their door to strangers,” said Mar- 
iya Gerasyova, 31, the company's 
national sales director. 

“And even if they know you, 
they don’t want you to see how 
their apartments look, the lack of 
repair, the dirt” 

But Russian women have swept 
aside almost every other cultural 
inhibition to embrace tire latest 
capitalist profit custom sweeping 
the Russian economy — direct- 
sales marketing. 

Avon Products Inc. of New York 
and its main rival, Mary Kay Cos- 
metics, a unit of the Mary Kay 


Cop. of Dallas, have invaded the 
Russian market in the last two years 
and recruited an army of women to 
sell tens of millions of dollars worth 
of beauty products each year. 

Russia, with its swelling rolls of 
unemployed or underemployed 
fessionals, is a recruiter’s 


“The professional qualifica- 
tions of these women are unbe- 
lievable,” said Susan Kropf, pres- 
ident for new and emerging 
markets at Avon, on her first visit 
to Russia last month. 

“When the first Russian co- 
ordinator I met told me she was a 
surgeon. I fell out of my chair.” 

Mrs. Gerasyova herself is a 
trained linguist and a reserve lieu- 
tenant in the Russian Army. 

Many of these newly minted 
entrepreneurs have undergone a 
radical makeover of their lives. 

“When 1 started, my husband 
was always furious,” said Svet- 
lana Morosova, 29, an area man- 
far Avon. She sat at a table in 
Avon sales office in Moscow 
with a dozen other managers and 
sales coordinators. All of them 
were elegantly turned out in muted 
pastel business suits. All of them 
nodded knowingly. 

“He couldn’t stand the fact that 
I was making more money then 
him.” she said. Her husband, a 
policeman, earns less than $200 a 


month. Eighteen months ago, Mrs. 
Morosova, who has advanced de- 
grees in mathematics and econom- 
ics, was sitting at home with her 
twins, who are now 4 years old. 
struggling to find part-time ac- 
counting work when a friend in- 
troduced her to Avon. She made 
her first sale to other young moth- 
ers at a children's playground. 

Her job with Avon now pays 
dose to $2,000 a month. She 
drives a company car, a Russian- 
made Zhiguh. Her mother baby- 
sits for her children. Her husband 
“has even learned to cook." she 
said to the laughter of her col- 
leagues. 

For Avon, which is already act- 
ive throughout Eastern Europe, 
Russia is one of several hoc emer- 
ging markets, which also include 
China, South Africa and Latin 
America. Starting in 1993, it sold 
its products through stores in Rus- 
sia. Last year, it began direct sales. 
Avon has signed up 16,000 sales 
representatives in Russia and ex- 
pects $30 million in revenue this 
year, up from $9 million in 1995. 

Maty Kay began its operations 
in Russia in September 1993 and 
now has 25.000 representatives in 
the country and the other former 
Soviet republics. The company 
had sales of $25 million in die 
region last year and expects to 
triple that figure in 1 996. 


Munich Re Offers 
To Buy American Re 


ConprfrJ hr Our Shaf Fnm Pofx* her 

MUNICH — Munich Re AG, the 
world's largest reinsurer, said Wed- 
nesday it would buy American Re 
Corp. for about $4 billion in cash 
and assumed debt to raise its pres- 
ence in the United States. 

The offer, at $65 a share, valued the 
US. company at $33 billion and was 
made in accord with the leveraged- 
buyout firm Kohlbexg, Kravis, Roberts 
& Go., which owns 64 percent of 
American Re. Munich Re is also to 
assume about $700 million in debt 

American Re shares closed Wed- 
nesday at $62,875. up S430 in New 
York. 

“The acquisition means a big step 
forward for our core business, re- 
insurance,” said Munich Re's chief 
executive. Hans-Jueigen Sehinzler. 

He said American Re was ex- 
t to have a bullish effect on the 


company s earnings. 

The takeover must be approved 
nReand 


Falling prices and stronger com- 
petition have led to a number of 
takeovers recently in reinsurance, 
which protects insurance companies 
from the risk of big, potentially de- 
bilitating. claims. 

Munich Re said it would liquidate 
U.S. holdings to finance the 
takeover and would not buy dollars 
for the purchase. 

“We intend to finance it from our 
own assets, mostly in U.S. dollars.” 
said Joerg Schneider, who is re- 
sponsible for acquisitions at the Ger- 
man company. 

Siegried Hinnenberg. chief of for- 
eign-exchange trading at Munich 
Re, added: “1 haven't bought a 
single dollar today.” 

He said reports that Munich Re 
was actively buying dollars to pay 
for the acquisition were incorrect. 

* ‘For one thing, we wouldn't have 
waited so lone.” Mr. Hinnenbei 


by shareholders of American 1 
by regulators in the United States 


lg. Mr. tii nnen berg 
said. “For another, we have bia U.S. 


pig 1 

lffllr 


and Germany, Munich Re said. 
Munich Re. formally known as 


Bundesbank Official’s View Dents Mark 


O International Herald Tribune 


ConfUtd by Ow Staff Frem Dirptndrs 

NEW YORK — The dollar rose against most major 
currencies Wednesday after the chief economist of the 
Bundesbank said the economic recovery under way in 
Germany was not strong enough to withstand an ap- 
preciation of the Deutsche mark. 

Expectations that German interest rates will soon be 
cut grew after Otmarlssing, the central bank economist, 
said in an interview with the International Herald 
Tribune that recovery was “not yet robust enough that 
you can say with certainty that it will continue.” 

The mark was also hurt as speculation mounted that 
the Bundesbank would act to prevent the economic 
rebound from being jeopardized by the strength of the 
mark. “An appreciation of the mark does not fit into the 


current economic landscape," Mr. Is sing said. A strong 
mark tends to erode the price-competitiveness and 
earnings of German exporters. 

David Solin, an analyst with Foreign Exchange Ana- 
lytics, said die dollar's strength was a product of mark 
weakness rather than anything fundamental. “People are 
just reluctant to buy marks at the moment," he said. 

The dollar closed at 1.4896 DM in New York, up 
1.4765 DM at the close on Tuesday. It also rose to 
108.155 yen from 107.670 yen. 

“The mark is softer after the Issing comments,' ’ said 
David Coleman, chief economist at Canadian Imperial 
Bank of Commerce in London. 


See DOLLAR, Page 12 


Muenchener Rueckversicherungs- 
Gesellschaft AG, had been named as 
a possible buyer of American Re in 
press reports in recent weeks. 

General Electric Co., which owns 
Employers Reinsurance Corp., was 
also cited as a possible buyer. 

The acquisition would lift the 
German company's annual premi- 
um income to 22.5 billion Deutsche 
marks ($ 1 5.2 billion) in reinsurance, 
and 37 billion DM in total, including 
direct-insurance activities. 

Munich Re currently has about $1 
billion in gross premium income in 
the United States, or 8.1 percent of 
its total reinsurance activity. 

American Re is the third largest 
nonlife reinsurance group in the 
United Stares, with gross premiums 
of around $2.6 billion, compared 
with expected 1996 premiums of 
800 million DM at Munich Re's 
own American reinsurance subsi- 
diary. Munich American Re. 

Analysts were enthusiastic about 
tire benefits of the takeover for Mu- 
nich Re. “It’s a good leg for them to 
stand on,” said Michael Klein, an 
analyst at die brokerage Bankhaus 
Delbruck & Co. “For their inter- 
national balance, it's very positive.” 


assets, and it will be a reshuffling. 

American Re said it would retain 
its name and continue to be based in 
Princeton, New Jersey. 

Kohl berg. Kravis's partnerships 
holding the American Re stake ' 'have 
agreed ro vole in favor of the trans- 
action and have granted an option of 
their shares to Munich Re." the U.S. 
company said. 

Saul Fox, general partner at Kohl- 
berg. Kravis, said, “It is the right 
move at the right time for both 
companies, creating a larger, more 


formidable global competitor.* 


The Wall Street firm bought its 
stake in the reinsurer in 1992 for 
$13 billion. Shortly afterward. Hur- 
ricane Andrew pummeled Florida, 
which led to a rally in property and 
casualty stock prices. Kohlberg, 
Kravis moved to sell a chunk of the 
company in the stock market in 
1 993, raising $30 per share. 

Munich Re shares closed at 3,537 
DM, down 44. in Frankfurt. 

I Reuters, AP, Bloomberg] 


To Our Readers 


Following the Global Financial 
Information Corp.'s acquisition last 
month of Knigbt-Ridder Financial 
Inc. that news agency has changed 
its name to KRF/Global. 
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Cellular Phone Company 
Taps Into Emerging Market 


By Christopher Johnston 

Special to the Herald Tribune 


Developing countries, eager to im- 
prove their telecommunications, are 
looking at cellular services as a stop- 
gap measure until they can get wired 
for conventional telephone lines, and 
this creates an opening for companies 
that are willing to brave these risky 
markets. 

One such company familiar with 
the ups and downs of emerging mar- 
kets is Luxembourg-based TvtOlicoin 
International Cellular. Millicom, 
which has cellular franchises in more 
than 20 exotic locations as far afield 
as Paraguay and Vietnam, posted cel- 
lular revenues of $91.6 million this 


week — a 65 percent increase over 
riod in 1995. It more than 


the same peric - - 

doubled the number of subscribers to 
its cellular systems worldwide to 
357.000 customers, and acquired new 
cellular licenses in Honduras and 

Cambodia- 

On the other hand, Millicom has 
also seen its share of difficulties. In 
1995 in Costa Rica, a cellular license 
awarded to the company was stalled 
by a lawsuit from local unions. As a 
result Millicom is suing the Costa 
Rican government in U.S. courts. In 
Pakistan, both Millicom and its com- 
petitors’ services were suspended m 
Karachi and Hyderabad by the gov- 


ernment in hopes of curbing political 
and ethnic violence. 

Jay Metcalfe, president of Milli- 
com, waves away such problems as 
minor setbacks, pointing out that the 
company successfully raised $500 
million to refinance debt earlier this 
year. 

Mr. Metcalfe indicated that some 
of the money will also be used to 
launch new ventures in markets such 
as Brazil That country announced 
plans to seek bids for cellular services 
m July. 

“What has attracted us to doing 
business in developing countries is a 
combination of poor telephone ser- 
vices and flie potential for strong eco- 
nomic growth,” Mr. Metcalfe said, 
noting that the biggest problem Mil- 
licom encounters as it builds net- 
works is a lack of basic infrastructure 
and inefficient bureaucracies. 

Now international players are 
scrambling to get into developing 
markets. 

Some of the bidding for emerging 
markets include Spain's Telefonica 
de Espana SA, which is active in Latin 
American markets, Vodafone Inter- 
national FLC which has stakes in net- 
works in South Africa and U{ 
and UJS. West International's 
Group. U.S. West has ventures in 
Poland, Hungary, the Czech Repub- 
lic, Slovakia, Russia and India. 


U.K. Joblessness 
Hits 5-Year Low 
At 7.6 % in July 


Agence France-Presse 

LONDON — Britain's jobless rate 
fell fear the fifth consecutive month in 
July to reach a five-year low after 
24,100 people stopped claiming unem- 
ployment benefits, official figures 
showed Wednesday. 

The Office for National Statistics said 
the unemployment rare fell to 7.6 per- 
cent of the work force from 7,7 percent 
in June, surprising analysts who bad 
expected a much smaller decline. 

But other figures released Wednes- 
day showed that average earnings 
soared in die year to June and there was 
a huge increase in the number of days 
lost through industrial disputes across 
Britain. 

In addition, the main opposition 
Labor Party published a study that 
showed the number of part-time work- 
ers who were unable to find a permanent 
job had increased by 50 percent in the 
four years since 1992. 

The ONS said the total of jobless 
people claiming unemployment benefit 


feD to 2, 1 26,200 in July, the lowest figure 
since March 1991. The decline was far 


greater than the predictions of econom- 
ists, who had expected a foil of 14,400. 


Eric Forth, education and emplo y- 


ment minister, cautiously welcomed 
figures. “We should not read too much 
into this month's exceptionally large 
falL” he said. 

The official data bureau also said 
average earnings rose by 3.75 percent in 
the 12 months to June. 
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the 80th Session 
Autumn'96 


Covering a total floor space of 160,000 sqm., the current Chinese Export 
Commodities Fair is divided into six specialized exhibition halls, which are 
subdivided into 33 exhibition districts. The exhibits are displayed under six 
categories, i.e.. Foodstuffs and Native Produce & Animal By-products: Light 
Industrial Products and Arts & Crafts; Textiles & Garments: Metals & Minerals and 
Chemical Products; Medicines & Health Products; Mechanical & Electronic 
Products. Thousands of Chinese foreign trade corporations (enterprises), who are of 
good credibility and sound financial capabilities, display more than 100.000 varieties 
of commodities here. 

For invitation application or further information, please contact directly with China 
Foreign Trade Centre(Group) or the Commercial Counsellor's Offices / Sections of 
the local Chinese Embassies / Consulates or China Travel Service(H.K.) Ltd. and its 
overseas branches. 

Business people from all parts of the world are welcome to the Fair. 


Time: October 15th-30th, 1996 
Sponsor: Chinese foreign trade enterprises 
Organizer: China Foreign Trade Centre (Group) 
Add: 117 Liuhua Road, Guangzhou, P. R. China 
Tel: 86-20-86678000 Ext. 87621, 87631, 86661664 
Cable: CECFA GUANGZHOU 
Fax: 86-20-83335880,86665851 
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Changing Faces on the Internet Computer Earnings 

Help Stocks Rebound 


By Peter H. Lewis 

New York Times Senice 

NEW YORK — The growth in 
the number of Internet users ap- 
pears to be coming from new- 
comers who ore older, have less 
money, are less educated and spend 
less time on-line than long-term 
users of die global network, ac- 
cording to the most recent attempt 
to discern the sue and habits of the 
Internet-user population in the 
United States and Canada. 

The new findings were disclosed 
on Tuesday by Nielsen Media Re- 
search and Commerce net. an In- 
ternet industry consortium, as part 
of a scheduled six-month follow-up 
on a demographic study commis- 
sioned by Commercenet last year. 

Although die Nielsen report on 
Tuesday did not include many details 
or any hard numbers — rather, In- 
ternet accessibility and use were re- 
ported in percentages — Commer- 
cenet called the reams encouraging. 
For example. Nielsen concluded that 


22 percent to 34 percent of all people 
ages 16 and older in the United States 
and Canada "had access" to the 
Internet as of March, compared with 
17 percent in August 1993. 

"This study has provided val- 
idation of the hyper-growth of the 
Internet" Asim Abdullah, execut- 
ive director of Commercenet said. 

But the follow-up study also 
found that 20 percent of the people 
who said they had access to the 
Internet in the first survey said they 
no longer had access six months 
later. Of those who did visit the 
Internet most did so through easy- 
to-use commercial on-line services 
such as America Online Inc., the 
study found. 

“It makes sense, because the us- 
age of people who go on-line 
through a commercial service tends 
to be more personal and more peri- 
odic,” said Thomas Miller, pub- 
lisher of Interactive Consumers, a 
monthly report from the research 
firm Find/SVP. “AOL has suc- 
ceeded in penetrating a downscale 


audience and they are bringing 
those people to the Internet." 

“Longtime users, in contrast, ap- 
pear to use the Internet more fre- 
quently and more steadily, and that 
represents a plus over all for anyone 
who is pinning their hopes and 
dreams on electronic commerce," 
Mr. Miller said. 

The original random telephone 
survey by Nielsen, conducted in 
August 1995, was widely regarded 
as die most rigorous and ambitious 
attempt to date to measure the size 
of the Internet But the original sur- 
vey of 4,200 households attracted 
widespread criticism, and Nielsen 
acknowledged that "the Internet is 
a very difficult medium to mea- 
sure,’ ’ Tuesday's report said. For its 
follow-up report, Nielsen contacted 
2,800 of the original 4,200 house- 
holds six months later. 

Nielsen Media Research is a di- 
vision of Dun & Bradstreet Coip. A 
summary of the report is available 
from Commercenet s Web site at the 
address: www.cotnmercejiet. 


U.S. Worker Productivity Weakens 

WASHINGTON (Bloomberg) — U.S. worker productivity 
weakened in the second quarter as labor costs increased. Labor 
Department figures showed Wednesday, raising the specter of 
accelerating consumer prices. 

Nonfarm productivity dropped 0.1 percent in the second 
quarter, after rising a revised 1.8 percent in the fust quarter. 

TVA to Sell $200 Million of Bonds 

NEW YORK (Bloomberg) — Tennessee Valley Authority 
said Wednesday it would $200 million of new bonds Wed- 
nesday or Thursday through Blaylock & Partners, in the first 
corporate bond sale to be managed and led by a minority- 
owned investment bank. 

The sale marks the Knoxville. Tennessee-based govern- 
ment- owned utility's latest attempt to reach new investors by 
tailoring sales with special features. 

• Telefonica de Espana SA will bid $475 milli on for 35 
percent of Companbia Riograndense de Tdecomunica- 
coes-CRT. a Brazilian regional telephone company. 

• The Justice Department is investigating a deal between 
International Business Machines Corp. and Storage Tech- 
nology Corp. to see whether it hinders competition for 
mainframe computer data storage devices. 

• Humana Inc. said second-quarter earnings fell 22 percent 
as patients in its health plans made more visits to hospitals and 
medical specialists. 

• Valujet Inc. is renegotiating its $ 1 62.4 million in bank debt 
in a bid to avoid default, the company said in its quarterly 
filing with the U.S. Securities and Exchange Commission. 

• Berkshire Hathaway Inc. said its second-quarter earnings 
fell to $1912 million, or $159 a share, compared with $192 
million, or $ 162 a share, a year ago as its investments lost $2.5 

million. Bloomberg. AP 


General Mills Buys Ralcorp Brands 

competes with Kellogg Co.’s Crispix, 
since it announced plans in June to 


Carried ty Opr S*# Fawn Disp&dta 

MINNEAPOLIS — General 
Mills Inc. said Wednesday it had 
agreed to buy Ralcorp Holdings 
Inc.’s Chex cereal and other brand- 
name products for about $570 mil- 
lion in stock and debt 

The acquisition will raise General 
Mills's No. 2 share of the breakfast 
cereal market and give it one of the 
industry’s strongest brand names. 

It also may hear up competition in 
the $8 billion market, where a price 
war began last spring. Ralcoip, the 
fouith-largest maker of ready-to-eat 
cereals, had found it increasingly hard 
to compete. It had not put much 
money behind die Chex brmxi, which 


consolidate production at one plant 
"The price cuts that came about 
really hurt them,” said Tony Vento, 
an analyst with Edward Jones. "Ral- 
corp is just too small a player.” 
General Mills, whose brands in- 
clude Cheerios and Wbeaties, will 
pay $330 million to $360 million in 
stock and assume $210 milli on to 
$240 million of Ralcorp debt It said 
the acquisition may reduce earnings 
by as much as 5 cents a share for foe 
fust two quarters alter closing. 

Ralcorp s cereal businesses had 
sales of $400 million in the 12 months 
ended in June, wifo Check Mix snacks 


having more than $80 million. Under 
die agreement, which is subject to 
shareholder and regulatory approval. 
General MUls will obtain the nghzs to 
the products as well as a plain in 
Cincinnati that employs 240 people. 

Ralcorp will continue to make 
private-label breakfast cereals. 

Ralcorp shares rose $250 on the 
New York State Exchange, closing at 
$2250. General Mills shares fell 25 
cents to $55,125. 

General Mills has about 23 percent 
of the market in terms of pounds 
shipped. The Chex acquisition will 
add about 3 percentage points. Kel- 
logg has more than 30 percent of the 
market. (Bloomberg. AP) 


Bloomberg Business News 

NEW YORK — U.S. stocks ad- 
vanced Wednesday as Philip Mor- 
ris rebounded and better-than-ex- 
pected earnings from Dell 
Computer buoyed the Nasdaq. 

Dell, which builds personal com- 
puters to order and sells them di- 
rectly to companies, soared as its PC 
shipments grew 53 percent in the 
latest three-month period, triple the 
industry average. About 90 percent 
of Dell’s sales are to companies. 

"There is some expectation in 
foe marketplace right now that cor 

ILS. STOCKS 

potato demand will accelerate in the 
third and fourth quartos." said 
Lary Aasheim, a computer-stock 
analyst at CoteStates Investment 
Advisers. "That's what people are 
betting on. and that’s what people 
are hoping for, even more than the 
home market” 

The Dow Jones industrial aver- 
age closed at 5,666.88. up 19.60 
points 

The Nasdaq jumped 7.44 points 
to 2. 13352. 

About 14 stocks rose for every 
nine that fell on the New York 
Stock Exchange. 

The yield on tire benchmark 30- 
year Treasury bond held steady at 
6.79 percent as the price edged up 
2/32 to 99 17/32. Tuesday’s slide in 
the Dow of 57.70 points came as a 
surge in bond yields raised concern 
that foe Federal Reserve Board 
might raise interest rates at a policy 
meeting next week. 

Computer-related shares ad- 
vanced after Dell said earnings 
jumped 72 percent from a year ago 
in the quarter ended July 28. Be- 
cause prices for computer memory 
chips and other parts have plunged 
this year. DeU was able to slash 


prices, expand its market share and 
still lift profits. 

Dell shares jumped 4Vfe to 60%. 

Investors are betting that Mi- 
crosoft's Windows NT operating 
system and Intel's Pentium Pro mi- 
croprocessors will ‘ encourage 
companies to upgrade their systems. 
Apple rose V* to 22-36. Compaq 
climbed 1 14 to 58 1 A and IBM gained 
2toIliy8. 

Gateway 2000 surged 214 to 42. 
Microsoft rallied % to 124ft. and 
Intel gained \V. : to 8134. 

Rival computer-maker Hewlett- 
Packard, which is to report its third- 
quarter earnings Thursday, fell Va to 
43Vi. 

Philip Morris rose % to 90ft. 
halting a slide that began Friday 
when a Florida court decision 
threatened to expose the maker of 
Marlboro cigarettes to millions of 
dollars in product-liability awards. 

An agreement by Munich Re. the 
world’s largest reinsurer, to buy 
American Re for $4 billion in cash 
and assumed debt helped insurance 
shares. American Re climbed 4 ft to 
62ft. Everest Reinsurance Hold- 
ings advanced ft to 24ft, Sl Paul 
Cos. rose ft to 5 1 ft and Exel gained 
ft to 34ft. 

Unexpectedly strong profits 
from a handful of companies, along 
with General Mills's purchase of 
Ralcorp Holdings ’s breakfast-cer- 
eal business, also helped give the 
market a lift. Ralcorp rallied 2 ft to 
22ft after it agreed to sell its cereal 
business for $570 million in stock 
and assumption of debt. General 
Mills fell ft to 55ft. 

Improved profits at a string of 
specialty retailers also helped 
stocks. The Sports Authority surged 
2ft to 21ft. The sporting goods 
chain earned 29 cents a share in its 
second quarter, up from 22 cents 
last year. 


DOLLAR: Central Banker’s Comments Undermine Mark 


Continued from Page 11 

The mark was further under- 
mined by a report that Hans 
Gottfried Bemrath, the head of the 
German association of cities and 
municipalities, said local govern- 
ments faced a financial crisis. 

Some traders said they now 
thought the Bundesbank would de- 
cide to cut the securities- repurchase 
rate from its current 330 percent 
when it meets Aug. 22. 

The French franc, meanwhile, re- 
covered some of the ground it has lost 


against the mark recently after Prime 
Minister Alain Juppe of France said 
Paris was more determined than ever 
to reduce public deficits to 3 percent 
of gross domestic product next year 
to meet the criteria fa 1 European 

FOREIGN EXCHANGE 

monetary union. There was also talk 
in the market that the Bank of France 
was buying francs for marks. The 
mark slipped to 3.41 89 francs from 
3.4252 in Paris trading. 

Analysts said, however, that they 


expected foe franc to come under 
pressure again before the government 
presents its 1997 budget Sept 18. 

"The Issing comments have been 
enough to stabilize thin gs in the 
short term but there are still big 
problems ahead for the French 
franc,” one analyst said. "It's just 
an accident waiting to happen. 

Against other currencies, the dol- 
lar rose to 5.0875 Bench francs 
from 5.0575, and to 13096 Swiss 
francs from 1.1997. The pound 
edged up to $1 5494 from $ 15493. 

( Bloomberg , AFX . Reuters) 


United Buys $ 2.5 Billion in Boeing Jets 

Bloomberg Business News 

CHICAGO — United Airlines said Wednesday ft ordered $25 
billion worth of Boeing airplanes as part of the airline’s plan to replace 
its aging fleet 

The order includes Boeing 747s, 757s and Boeing's latest model, the 
777. United did not say how many of each plane it ordered. 

United, whose parent company is UAL Coip., also said ft was 
negotiating with Boeing and its European rival. Airbus Industrie, to 
buy about $600 million of smaller planes. That order would consist of 
Boring 737s or Airbus A-319s, or a combination of both. 

■ United, based in Chicago, has said it plans to bny 97 aircraft in the next 
five years, replacing 93 aging planes and expanding its fleet by four. 

Shares of Boeing closed up 50 cents at $90.75. UAL closed down 
$1375 to $49.75. 
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Warburg Purchase 
Bolsters SBC Profit 


a "^brOHrSk&FrtnDhpmAu 

4K BASEL. Switzerland — Swiss 
Bank Coxp. said Wednesday its first- 
half earnings rose 34 percent as in- 
creased fees and trading income 

bolstered by its acquismon of S.G. 
Warburg PLC — outweighed higher 
provisions for Swiss credit risks* 
SBC said that net profit for the 
half rose to 722 million francs 
C$601.7 million) from 540 million 
francs in the same period last year. 
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Qoechst Says 
Profit Triples 
In Quarter 


Bloomberg Business News 

FRANKFURT — Hoechst 
AG said Wednesday pretax 
profit in the second quarter 
nearly tripled to 3.08 billion 
Deutsche marks ($2.09 billion), 
with most of the increase com- 
ing from the sale of the com- 
pany’s stake in SGL Carbon 
AG and other assets. 

Sales in the second quarter fell 
1 percent, to 13.1 1 billion DM. 

Hoechst said it expected “a 
steady increase” in full-year 
earnings, at a tima when other 
European chemical companies 
are suffering from falling prices 
and weak demand. 

Klaus-Jnergen Schmieder, 
chief financial officer, said 
pretax profit this year is ex- 
pected to rise 50 percent from 
4.1 billion DM including asset 
sales. 

The earnings were “very, 
very positive.” said Friedrich 
Did, a fund manager at Frank- 
furt Trust Envestment-Gesell- 
schaft mbH. The news, though, 
had little effect on the share 
price because so much of the 
profit increase came from one- 
time gains, he said. 

The earnings were within ex- 
pectations, and Hoechst shares 
closed down 31 pfennig at 51.1 
DM in Frankfurt. 

The most notable example of 
Hoechst’s reorganization was 
its acquisition last year of Mari- 
on Merrell Dow Inc. to form the 
Hoechst Marion Roussel phar- 
maceutical unit. It remains 
open to further acquisitions, 
Mr. Schmieder said. 


The bank did not provide figures for 
Warburg, whose earnings were not 
included in the 1995 profit figure. 

SBC bought S.G. Warburg in 
May 1995 fra- about $135 billion. 

Peter Wuffii, SBC’s chief finan- 
cial officer, said the company was 
“very pleased” with the result, 
which was “significantly above 
bodgeL” Remm on eqnhy rare to 
105 percent from 7.6 percent. 

But analysts had higher expect- 
ations for the bank, and SBC shares 
fell Z75 francs to 236. 

Many analysts had raised their 
estimates for SBC last week after 
Union Bank of Switzerland reported 
results that were better than they had 
expected. 

u’s fair to say that a couple of 
months ago, this result would have 
been an upward surfsise,” said Jabn 
Leonard of Salomon Brothers. He 
added that he would stick to his 
forecast of a 36 percent rise in profit 
for the foil year, to 1.43 billion 
francs. 

SBC’s provisions, mostly for 
credit risks in a sluggish Swiss eco- 
nomy, rose a hi ' 

37 percent, to 681 million femes. 

Mr. Wuffii said SBC’s reorgan- 
ization along product lines, an- 
nounced in May, was proceeding 
according to plan and 1 ‘should have 
a significant wnpart on our bottom 
line in two to three years.” 

Thomas Kalbe nnatten, an analy q 

with UBS. reiterated his “buy” re- 
commendation for SBC and said 
that he expected net profit to in- 
crease by about 20 percent a year 
through 1998. 

SBC said trading income rose 28 
to 1.48 hilBon francs, while 
and commission income soared 
59 percent, to 2.1 billion francs. 

SBC’s net interest income, usu- 
ally seen as the most stable source of 
revenue, rose 10 percent, to 152 
billion frsBcs.(Bloomberg, Reuters) 

■ Merita Rwts Profit in Half 


Norway Banks Feel the Pinch 

Tight Interest Marg ins Hurt Core Business 


Raters 

OSLO — Two years after re- 
covering from a deep financial 
crisis. Norwegian banks face 
ghrintrmg in tere st mar gin s that are 
hurting core business and forcing 
them to prioritize other means of 
income, analysts say. 

' Despite a general increase in 
lending volume, three of foe top 
four banks this month reported 
falling net interest income in foe 
first half of 1996. 

Interest margins have been 
halved to about 3 percent in four 
years to dent foe traditional business 
of Den norske Bank A/S, Chris- 
tiania Bank & Fakns 

Bank A/S and Union Bank of Nor- 
way. 

Den norske Bank, C h ristiania 
and UBN, however, saw other net 
operating income rise in the first 
half. Whether real-estate business, 
currency trading or fees and com- 


missions in hanking, this other in- 
come serves to offset foe fall in 
profits from lending. 

foe bmk&, mdfoisis 

an analyst in Oslo sad. “They are 

s preading the irvyatte hOSIS beC3USg 
of foe tougfo margins.” 

Analysts said they were keeping 
a critical eye on the banks* efforts 
to cut costs. “Costs are falling but 
the question is if foe hanks cut 
quicker than foe margins are fall- 
ing,” one said. 

Norwegian banks have also 
joined an international trend to 
move into insurance to absorb 
more of people’s savings. Den nor- 
ske Bank, Norway’s top commer- 
cial b ank, in January acquired life 
insurer Vital Forsikring AS. 

Den norske Bank said Tuesday 
six-month net interest income fell 
12 million kroner ($1.9 million) to 
2.12 billion. But noninterest in- 


come rose 53 million kroner to 
1.48 billion and now forms 41 per- 
cent of its total profits. 

UBN, Norway’s biggest sav- 
ings bank, recorded 13 percent 
growth in foe volume of loans, but 
net interest income fell to 1.24 
billion kroner from 1.40 billion. 
Other income, however, rose by 
139 million kroner to 778 million 
and accounts for 39 percent of foe 
bank’s income. 

Banks have become conserva- 
tive in granting credits after strug- 
gling through a crisis over bad 
loans from 1988 to 1992. 

The government pumped 24.76 
billion kroner into Den norske 
Bank, Christiania and Fokus alone, 
bailing them out of the crisis and at 
foe same time taking control. All 
started returning to profit in 1994, 
buoyed by huge net reversals on 
bad-Ioans-tumed-good as the eco- 
nomy improved. 
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81 million fttmcSL^ In Israel, Bond Sellers Outnumber Buyers 
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Very briefly: 


Merita Oy, Finland’s largest fi- 
nancial-services company, said its 
first-half net profit totaled 595 mil- 
lion markka* ($134), Bloomberg 
Business News reported from Hel- 
sinki. 

Merita was created last year 
through foe merger of KansaOis- 
Osake-Pankki bank and Union Bank 
of Finland Ltd. No comparative fig- 
ure for foe second half is available, 
but the company said second- 
quarter operating profit rose 59 per- 
cent, to 418 markkas, compared 
with the first quarter. Merita stock 
fell 10 pennia, to 9.90 markkaa. 


QmtAdby0wSe4FmDi^odea 

TEL AVIV — Offers to sell 
gbffkftt-A-nnmmafftd bonds reached 
their highest level in two years on 
Wednesday because provident sav- 
ings funds were dumping bonds, 
traders said. 

‘There are supplies of nearly 1.4 
WHinn shekels ($445.7 million) on 
linked bonds and hardly arty de- 
mand at all,” said Damella Finn, a 
trader at Batucha Securities. 

The supply represe n ted an estim- 
ated 15 percent of the total Israeli 
bond market, a level some analysts 
said was unprecedented. 

Provident funds, long-term sav- 
ings funds with special tax benefits, 
have been selling bonds to meet 
huge public withdrawals that 
reached 800 million shekels in Au- 
gust and are expected to reach about 
25 billion shekels in September. To 
meet the demand for cash, the funds 
need to sell holdings. 

If no buyers are found to match 
foe sell offers for bonds, and no sales 
take place at lower levels, bond 
prices will remain stable, said Oren 
Meytes, an analyst at die investment 
house Central Securities. 

If bond holders “press with the 
sales, they trill destroy their own 
market,” Mr. Meytes said. “Even 
so, there’s no doubt about it we 
have a crisis here.” 


High interest rales are helping 
draw money out of provident funds 
and into savings plans, analysts said. 

The public has been redeeming 
provident funds because of negative 
returns caused by declining stock 
and bond prices. 

Traders said die central bank in- 
tervened in foe bond market on 
Toesda’ 
mg 


ssday to prevent prices from fall- 
; further. ‘ ‘Apparently the central 


Bonds to Aid 
Venice Opera 

Bloomberg Business News 

MILAN — The cities of 
Venice and Pisa will join the list 
of Italian municipalities nipping 
capital markets for financing by 
selling municipal bonds. 

Venice plans to raise as much 
as 70 billion lire ($463 million) 
to help rebuild the Fenice opera 
house, which was destroyed by 
afire this year, the daily II Sole 
24 Ore said. Pisa plans to sell 
about 25 billion lire worth of 
bonds to upgrade its sewerage 
system, a city official, Cesare 
Cava, told the newspaper MF. 


bank intervened in trade but without 
announcing it,” Ms. Him said. “It 
intervened enough to stop the prices 
from plummeting, but not enough to 
stop the flow of supply.” 

A central bank spokesman would 
not confirm that tne bank had in- 
tervened on Tuesday. Last month, the 
central bank bought back 500 million 
shekels in government bonds through 
traders as a security net to stop raft- 
ing prices and soan&g yields. 

But Israeli stock indexes rose 
Wednesday, buoyed by better-than- 
expected company earnings. The 
Maof Index of 25 issues gained 1.60 
percent to close at 185.43. 

“The stock market is doing better 
than the bond market,” said Ronen 
Kaufman, an analyst at the brokerage 
YLR. “All in all. the picture in the 
stock market is not bad, mainly be- 
cause of the low prices of shares.” 

Israel’s central bank last changed 
rates on Aug. 1, reducing foe rate at 
which it lends to banks by seven- 
tenths of a percentage point to 163 
percent. The reduction still left rates 
offered on savings plans attractive 
relative to other investment options. 

Bat Avraham Shochat, former 
finance minister, told Israel Radio 
foe bank’s monetary policy was 
“faulty.” “People are in a panic 
and the whole system is out or bal- 
ance doe to this policy.” he said. 


• The Bank of France governor, Jean-Claude Trichet, has not 
been not implicated “at any point" in the current investigation 
of Credit Lyonnais SA. according to a published interview 
with Finance Minister Jean Arthuis. France's economy min- 
istry last week asked the justice ministry to begin legal 
proceedings against former directors of Credit Lyonnais for 
“failure of control of its subsidiaries.” 

• Austria said its current-account deficit for June reached 5.5 
billion schillings ($529.3 million), compared with a 75 billion 
schilling deficit for foe like month a year ago. 

• Germany’s trade surplus rose to 95 billion Deutsche marks 
(56.43 billion) for foe month of May, compared with S.4 
billion DM in May 1995. 

• Fiat SpA of Italy said it would jointly invest 800 billion lire 
($528.4 million) with British Gas PLC to build seven 600- 
megawatt heat and power plants near Fiat factory sites. 

• Germany's economy bounced back from a harsh winter to 
grow 0.7percenrin the second quarter, according lo DIW institute, 
one of the country’s major economic-research agencies. 

• Switzerland's corporate bankruptcies rose by 10.6 percent 
in July to 354 cases, compared with a year ago. the credit- 
monitoring agency. Creditrefbrm said. 

• Sweden's Institute of Economic Research revised upward 
its forecast for growth in gross domestic product for 1996 to 
15 percent, almost double the 0.8 percent rale predicted in 
June; the institute maintained its earlier forecast for GDP 
growth of 23 percent in 1 997. 

•The World Bank said it was “cautiously optimistic” about 
the economic outlook for Macedonia, saying the country had 
stabilized its economy. 

• Seita SA, a French cigarette maker, said first-half sales rose 
nearly 5 percent to 8.49 billion francs ($1.68 billion). 

• Lafarge SA. a French cement producer, said first-half 
revenue fell 0.4 percent to 15.88 billion francs, as slow 
business activity in Europe offset growth in emerging markets 

and in the United Stales. Bloomberg. Reuters. AFX. AFP, KRF I Global 
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Report of Profit Fall 
At Nintendo Halts 
Trading in Its Shares 


CimvMby Our Su&Fnm Dafm*a 

TOKYO — Trading in shares of 
Nintendo Co. was suspended Wed- 
nesday after Japan's leading financ- 
ial daily reported that the company 's 

first-half pretax profit would fell 
below expectations. 

Nintendo quickly denied a report 
in the Nihon Keizai Shimbun that 
said its pretax profit would tumble 
70percent, to 19 billion yen ($177.6 
million) for the six months through 
September. 

Nintendo shares were over- 
whelmed with sell orders in the 
morning and were suspended at an 
asking price of 7*200 yen, down 
from 7.740 yen. No trades occurred 
at that price because no buy orders 
were entered at the asked prices. 

Nintendo called an emergency 
press conference to say that Tt ex- 
pected to meet its profit forecasts. 

“The reports do not match with 
the facts so we decided to set the 
record straight as soon as possible,” 
said Hiroshi Imanishi, Nintendo’s 
managing director. 

Nintendo also denied the article's 
assertion that sales of its new 64-bit 
home video-game machine were 
sluggish. 

^ Nintendo said it still expected a 
reurrent, or pretax, profit of 85 bil- 
lion yen for the year to March 1997, 


Samsung Electronics Profit 
Plunges as Chip Prices Fall 


Cempiled by Oar Stt& Fran Ditparcha 

SEOUL — Samsung Electronics 
Co-, a leading producer of memory 
chips, said Wednesday its first-half 
net profit fell 60 percent from the 
same period a year ago as semi- 
conductor prices plunged. 

The flagship unit of the Samsung 
group of companies. South Korea's 
largest conglomerate, reported net 
profit of 453.4 trillion won ($555.8 
million). Samsung said strong sales 
of telecommunications systems 
^-helped first-half revenue rise 23 per- 
'*TKnt, to 8.7 trillion won. 

“Samsung’s poor performance in 
the first half was not a secret,” said 
Park Min Woo, an analyst with Hy- 
undai Securities Co. 

Samsung’s stock fell 800 won, to 
69,600 won.. 

Asteady decline in prices for drips 
has dragged S amsung ’s stock price 
down sharply from its all-time high 
of 144,000 won, set Feb. l.The price 
of a 16-megabit dynamic random- 
access memory chip plunged to $15 


last month from $43 in January. 

Separately, Pohang Iron & Steel 
Co. said its first-half net profit rose 
16 percent, to 385.8 billion won as 
sales rose to 4.17 trillion won from 
4.06 trillion won. South Korea’s 
largest steel company attributed die 
profit rise to a sharp fall in losses 
from foreign-currency transactions. 

{ Bloomberg . Reuters) 

■ Korean Chip Exports to Fall 

The value of South Korea's semi- 
conductor exports will fell by about 
18 percent, to $10.8 bilfian in die 
second half from the same period last 
year -as prices decline, Bloomberg 
Business News reported. 

A forecast by the Korea Devel- 
opment Bank said drip exports for 
the frill year would drop 3S percent, 
to $213 bilficaL 

Total chip production is projected 
to reach $23.6 billion, down 1.2 
percent from last year. Semicon- 
ductors account for 18 percent of 
South Korean exports. 


New Bank Chief for Australia 

Markets Cheer Appointed Anti-Inflation Hawk 


and 27 billion yen for the half year to 
September. 

Nintendo also raised its half-year 
sales forecast 4 percent to 130 bil- 
lion yen. 

Nintendo put the new game ma- 
chine on sale June 23 in Japan, It is 
counting on the player to help it 
regain ground in die $15 trillion 
world home video-game market. 

The company is locked in a hawl<> 
with Sega Enterprises Inc. and Sony 
Carp., both of which introduced 32- 
bit players in September 1994 that 
use powerful computer chips to 
provide faster and more colorful 
games than Nintendo’s older 16-bit 
machines. 

Nintendo twice delayed the 
launch of the Nintendo 64 because it 
said it could not get enough (dups. 
The player was originally scheduled 
for release in December 1 995. 

Analysts said it was too early to 
say how the mantling would sell. 

“I want to make a judgment after 
seeing how the 64 fares in the 
Christmas sales season,” said Mit- 
suko Morita, an analyst at Morgan 
Stanley Japan Ltd. 

Mr. fmanishi of Nintendo said his 
co m p an y would ship 2 million of the 
new machines in Japan and the 
United States by the end of Septem- 
ber. (AP, Bloomberg, Reuters) 


Reuters 

CANBERRA — Hie new conservative govern- 
ment appointed an anti-inflation hawk as governor of 
the Reserve Bank of Australia on Wednesday, draw- 
ing the applause of financial markets hoping for 
continued price restraint. 

Ian Macfariane, a deputy to Governor Benue 
Fraser, who is retiring, will become the chief of the 
central bank on the condition that he takes the bank 
info a new era of independence. Treasurer Peter 
Costello said. 

“This is an excellent choice and a good result for 
the market,'’ said Rob Henderson, chief economist at 
Drcsdner Australia. 

“Macfaiiane is also known as an anti-inflation 
hawk, so it makes it a little less certain die next move 
in rates will be downwards.” 

Mr. Macferiane-will begin a seven-year term as 
governor Sept. 18. 

Mr. Costello and Mr. Macfaiiane inaugurated the 
new regime with a joint statement on how the bank 
would conduct monetary policy, replacing the bank’s 
vague political status under Paul Keating, former 
prime minister and treasurer, 


Mr. Keating once boasted that the bank was in his 
pocket, Mr. Costello sought to show the world that it 
was not in his. The bank had always been inde- 
pendent, but the old behind-the-scenes methods of 
political contact had created an impression of gov- 
ernment control, be said. 

Mr. Costello said, “The fact is that treasurers, 
whatever they’ve told you, have not had direct roles 
in movements of official interest rates.’* 

Markets prefer central banks to be free of gov- 
ernment control because it gives them confidence that 
interest rates will not be cut for political reasons, 
kitting inflation run out of control. 

Mr. Macfariane will target 2 to 3 percent as an 
average inflation rate — the objective that Mr. Fraser 
chose for himself — and will appear before par- 
liamentary hearings twice a year to account for the 
bank's actions. 

Ke would also have to issue reports twice a year on 
the country's inflation outlook. 

“Enhancing the independence of the bank, giving 
it credibility in relation to inflation, is going to mean 
lower interest rates, long term,” Mr. Costello said. 
“That’s why you do these things.” 


India Opens Trade Route for Nepal 


NEW DELHI — India has agreed 
to let traders from landlocked Nepal 
to cross its territory to reach ports in 
Bangladesh, Foreign Minister 
Prakash Chandra Lohani of Nepal 
said Wednesday. 

“The government has agreed to 
provide a new transit route to and 
from Bangladesh,” Mr. T^hanj said 
at the end of a two-day official visit 
to the Indian capital. “I see it as a 
breakthrough.” 

Mountainous Nepal has had ac- 
cess to the sea only through the 
Indian port of Calcutta. India is die 
Himalayan kingdom's main trade 
partner, accounting for some 30 per- 
cent its foreign trade. 

Goods from Nepal now will be 
able to transit a small land corridor 
across northeastern India to reach 
Bangladesh. 


Mr. Lohani said Nepali business- 
men using Calcutta port had com- 
plained of delays and congestions. 
Letting them use the 60-kilometer 
(37-mile) Kakkarbhitta-Phulwari 
route to reach Bangladesh would cut 
transport costs and shipping delays, 
he said. 

Nepali executives say the route 
would also reduce its dependence on 
India. A Nepali Embassy spokes- 
man in New Delhi said Bangladesh 
had approved the plan. 

Mr. Lohani also said he had use- 
ful talks with Prime Minister H.D. 
Deve Gowda of India and Foreign 
Minister Indar K umar GujraL 

“We are impressed by the at- 
titude of friendship and forthright- 
ness we have seen,” Mr. Lohani 
said. “Your foreign minister is very 
forthcoming, and wants to start a 
new era of cooperative relations 
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with neighboring countries." But 
Mr. Lohani said India had turned 
down Nepal's request to help it re- 
patriate some 100,000 refugees 
from neighboring Bhutan who have 
sealed in southern Nepal. 

“We have been requesting Indian 
help in solving this problem, and we 
have been asking the government 
here to advise Bhutan,” Mr. Lohani 
said, aiding that Mr. Gujral had said 
this was a bilateral problem and was 
difficult for India to be involved. 

The minister said India had 
agreed to incorporate measures into 
a 1991 bilateral trade treaty to help 
trim Nepal's $3043 million trade 
deficit with its giant neighbor. 

India agreed In June to allow the 
duty-free entry to a range of Nepali 
products. But Nepal says it cannot 
reap the benefits of the concessions 
until they are included in the treaty. 


Very brief I y: 

• The Bombay Stock Exchange will launch a revamped 
version of its benchmark 30-share Sensitive index on Aug. Iti; 
15 of the companies in the index will be replaced so ii will 
reflect a broader percentage of market capitalization. 

• John Fairfax Holdings Ltd. said net profit for the year 
ended June 30 fell 4 1 percent to 873 million Australian dollars 
($68.12 million) as newsprint costs rose and advertising 
volume fell; sales rose 6 percent to 1.01 billion dollars. 

• Japan's industrial production for June fell 4.3 percent from 
the previous month; the figure was revised from an initial 
report of a 3.9 percent decline. 

• Toshiba Corp. said it would provide production technology 
for 64-megabit dynamic random access memory chips, or D- 
RAMs, to Win bond Electronics Corp. of Taiwan in return 
for some of Winbond's production. 

• Tokyo Commerce & Industry Research Co. said total 
debts of bankrupt Japanese companies fell 9 percent in July 
from a year earlier to 438.52 billion yen ($4.07 billion). 

• Tenaga Nasional Bhd. has had its debt-rating outlook cut to 
“negative” from “stable” by Moody's Investors Service Inc. 
Moody ’s said the power outage on Aug. 3 in Malaysia raised 
concert) the electricity distributor would lose its monopoly. 

• RTZ-CRA, the world's largest mining company, said it 
WOUld Consolidate itS Shipping activitieS.IF.V. Bloomberg. Reuter* 


Hopewell Makes $1.2 Billion Deal for Bangkok Train System 


Reuters 

BANGKOK — The Thai subsidiary of 
Hopewell Holdings PLC of Hong Kong 
said Wednesday it had signed agreements 
worth $1 2 billion with Siemens AG, ABB 
Daimler-Benz Transportation and Balfour 
Beatty Co. to provide an electric train 
system for Bangkok. 

Hopewell was awarded a 30-year con- 
cession from the Thai government in 1990 
to build and operate the $3.2 trillion mass- 
transit project. 

But disputes between the company and 
state agamies overseeing the project have 


caused serious delays. 

So far, only about 12 percent of the work 
has been completed. 

The company said the accords would 
enable it complete the train system in time 
for the Asian Games, which will be held 
near the city in 1998. 

The 60-iolometer (37-mile) project will 
include a freeway, an elevated train system 
and the upgrading and elevating of part of 
the existing state rail system in the city. 

ABB Daimler-Benz Transportation is a 
joint venture of Daimler-Benz AG of Ger- 
many and ABB Asea Brown Boveri Ltd., a 


Swiss-Swedish conglomerate. 

Earlier this year a senior transportation 
official suggested that ' because of the 
delays the project should be scrapped and 
awarded to new investors. . 

But the government agreed last month to 
allow Hopewell to continue with the pro- 
ject, granting it an extension to arrange 
financing , after the company provided fi- 
nancial and construction plans. 

■ Sunkyong Project in Pusan 

The Sunkyong Group plans to invest 
more than 500 billion won ($612 million) 


by the year 2001 in a telecommunications 
project in Pusan. South Korean. Reuters 
reported from the southern port city. 

The project is part of Pusan’s prepar- 
ations to be the host of the 2002 Asian 
Games, the city said. 

It said that a contract had been signed on 
Wednesday between the city and repres- 
entatives of Korea Mobile Telecom Corp. 
and Sunkyong Construction Co. 

Both of those companies are units of the 
Sunkyong Group. 

Sunkyong holds a 23 percent stake in 
Korea Mobile. 
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Aflmwnoanefite 


Attention visitors 


Personals 


SACHS) HEART OF JESUS, tank you 
tor what raid city haw tan a rtacte. 
LS. 


Moving 



if you enjoy reading the 1HT 
wrier you travel, why not 
also get 9 at home? 
Same-day delivery avaiaUa 
in key U.S. cities 

Cal (1) 800 882 2884 

fln New Vo* csfl 2T2 752 3W0) 

Hcraib^ S Brthiiic 


ALDEH. The (test American shoot 
AvaUds at WEINBERG, the kndte) 
men* store in ZURICH BataMUt la 
Phone 01-211 29 50 


c_ FEEUNG low? - having prebwwl SOS 
“ HELP crisWhB h EngML 3 p.m - 
npJTL Tet ftois (1) 47 23 80 80 


Escorts A Guides 


ATLANTIC 

GUARANTEED NIBWTIONAL 
TOP FASHQN AND BEAUTY UODOS 
GOLD 5 PLATINUM 

LOCAL SERVICE WQRUJfflDE 

CALL CENTRAL RES8WATDN& 

EUROPE 

«44 (0) 7000 77 04 1t/22 

BEVERLEY HUS 
++ (1)310 247 9733 


MLS PARK (334) 40 80 20 20 


HraHhMedfcaf Services 


COSMETIC SURGBff. American Bead 
CeoSed Cosmetic Sugaon. Latest ladt- 
ntauas - sopNsfcated pneodurot Eta- 
mous swtap - US Dahr w Rand 403 
Uuetmed Usd Genre. Pratortc St, Pre- 
toria. S. Africa Tel: 27IM414B7. Far 
2212-3*1-4024 


Legal Services 


DIVORCE n 1 BAY. No travel. Write; 
Box 377. Sudbury, UA 01776 USA. Tet 
506443-8387, Far 5QW44S01B1 


Business Opportunities 


OFFSHORE COUPAKES. Fw free tffl> 
due or advlea Tet London 44 18 1 741 
1224 Far 44 181 748 5558/6338 
■Mupittnauk 


BELGRAVIA 

ORCHIDS 

LONDON - PARIS 

THE WEST A SWORE 1W8f 
VtondonfiL BaauNul rod Beprt 
Students. SeoaMao. Air Horens & 
nodeb nribfate tor d occttionE. 

0171 589 5237 


HSH NON-RESflJENT 
COMPANES $350 

Ideal toMwtoanee whbte 
Lon pole, tax bee EwpeoL SuSatfe 
for batflog, constlany & oflw 
aefirtfea For mediate nonce contact: 

DMor, Sovanlpi 


DuUn 2, hatand. 

Tet + M3 1 <81800 Far 0018483 



TRUSTEES LTD 
IB M Road, Dugin, brie of Mao 
Tet MS24 62S591 
fta 01824 035120 
London Tet 071 ) 222 8886 
Fta (171) 233 1519. 

E Hal No. mo ng merpriesiW 


' ZURICH BHUMJELLA - 
Escort Sanaa 
Cnl cento Accepted 
Tat 01 361 53 56 


ARIST0CATS Escort Service 
3 Sbotldhn St London Wt 
BT71 2580890 


AHSTBVMH * DREAMS * ESCORTS 
Dmnor Date Service for Hra and Her. 
t3t (0) 2M4 02 111 / B4 02 686 


BUCK BEAUTY ESCORT SfflVKE 
LONDON HEATHROW GATVrtCK 
TEL UK 0181-8068082 CRSST CARDS 


•■EXECUTIVE CLUB** 
LONDON ESCORT SERVICE 
7EL- 0171 722 SXB CatM Os* 


Business Services 


Kallback 

Offers 

Lowest Rates 
Ever! 

Enjoy even greater savings on 
Uemahoral cafe. Benefit from the 
asm tow rales 24-tan a day. Wo 
secue the etearad and most nfiabfe 
tows. Ike KaSbacfc Iran home, wort 
or hotels and saw. 

Gri now and ww non torteyi 

Tet 1-206-284-6600 
Fax 1-206-282-6666 

Lines open 24 how. 

Agents nqiariea wetand 



fici Oaas Escort. Dkm & Date Service 
Tat OBB -m m 


■GENEVA 1 PAHIS* 
BUTTERFLY Escort Service 
T«L 022 / 731 90 81 


ITALY • PARIS • COTE D'AZUR 
WoddMdB Ftandi Rwo Escort agency 
Dial (rtT) +36 184 348 87 


FUST CLASS ESCORT SBMCE 
TEL 0171 349 0837 


WLAN^OUE'COTE D'AZUfTPARIS 
MWfflSlA’SARDEGNAUJQANO E&- 
eort Sanico Ttt 3#P34fl 220 18© 



iii Escort Series +39 (DJ3402JS77E7 


MORRfSON CLUB . VIENNA ESCORT 
Serves." 5,, Rechte Wienzfllte 2a 
©22(5888684 


“YHNA-IrtlAfilF-VBBA" 
VIENNA'S BEST Escort Serves, afi 
cates. Hanays Team: [43 i| 5335044 


ZURICH “ESCORT SBMCE 
BIANCA 01 7260 81 31 
caie 077 / 31 47 53 


YOUR OFFICE IN L0WQN 
Band Steel - Mai, Phono, Fax, Tain 
Tat 44 171 4BB 81© Fas 171 480 7517 


C08HERCIAUBU8WE8S FINANCE 
BvtetaMe lor any triable pra|acts watt- 
wtdB. Fas brief synopsis ki Engirt & 
Connate Advances, M44-1Z7SS1300. 
Chide Reference: ti 


Paris and Suburbs 


ILE SAINT LOUS apartment lor sate. 
Dted view of Note Dam & tha Seine. 
US: Tet (1-310) 440 06S7 Fax 440 0557 


Real Estate 
for Rent 


Real Estate 
for Sale 


French Provinces 


SELL or TRADE lor residence on east 
or tote coart USA. Funtotad BIB Hot 
ferahr home si (townee, Veto 5800K. 
Tet (33) 4220 B7Z7. Fw (33) 4228 8737 


Monaco 


URGENT SAL£ 

■CARRE DOT 


Facing tee Qaina Panoramic saa vtow. 
200 stpn Mng specs. 240 sun isnace 
Sateaica: Reduced tan FF 25#X)jD00 
to FF ttjnuno. Dted sate by owner. 

Conted Ifereo R&OCHbt 
Tel (33) 93 S33G3Lfin©63 38 34 



Tat 1-4753 80 13 Fte 45 SI 75 77 


7th, LB MVALOES. Charming 2 tart 
rooms. Maft&tinfl room, new kitchen, 
garden nemarace. Tet 45 51 © 28. 


International 
Herald Tribune 
ads work 


ITcralb l^^l Sribunc 

THE TO RUTS DMly NEWSMPER 


PLANNING TO RUN A CLASSIFIED AD? 

Pioce your Ad quiddy and easily, contact your nearest 1HT 
office or representative with your text. You will be informed 
of the cost immediately, and once payment is made your od 
will appear within 48 hours. All major Credit Cords 
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Foe II) 41 439370. 
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fcL 1021 344 3509, «»} 344-01 17. 

Fac (02 34*0351 
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Wj 301/68 51 525. 

Fax: 301/66 53 357. 

DatMASK: CW V . 
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tt: 646 500. 

Fac 646 508. 

IDUXMibro. 

tt: 5B31573S. 

Fbc 5B3 20938. 

NERBUtOS: AmriBnfcm. 
tt: 31-206841080 
Fax: 31.20.6881374. 

Nomwr&swset 

w^STapTkjTD. 

Fac 117)55 913072 


PORTUGAL Lisbon, 
tt: 351-1-457-7291 
fac 351 1-457-7352. 
SMN Madrid, 
tt: 4572858 
fac 4586074. 
SIMIZBBANDcPJv. 
tt, 1021)728 3021. 

Fm: (0C1| 728 X 91. 
UNrtEDIONGOOM: lonrtn. 
tt: |0171| 836 4802. 
fac (0171) 240 2254. 

Ik 262009 

NORTH AMERICA 

MEW TOOK: 

ttj |21 2) 752-3890 
fel U* 1800)5727212 
Fac 1212)755-8785 

ASW/MOHC 

HONCHONG: 

tt: 1852) 2922- 'IBB. 
teke 41170 MUX 
Fac (852) 2922-1 190. 


INTERNATIONAL RECRUITMENT 


You wiB find fadow a selection of employment offers published in las* Monday's International Hodd Tnbune 
Fora ajpyt^lasfMtxKfa/s paper, please amfad Fred Ronan on Paris (1 ) 41 43 93 91 




Regional Advisors 
On Population Education 
in Suva (Fiji) 

Ref: AS/AP/FQ/EpD/OOOi 

& Bangkok (Thailand) 

Refe AS/AP/THA/EPD/OO01 


Assistant Inti 
Marketing Manager 


Administrativ e 

Officer 

based in Copenhagen 
Denmark (Level: L*3) 



UNESCO 

Director, Bureau of Personnel 
Atn: PER/ADM/OPS 
7, place de Fontenoy 
75352 Paris 07 - France 


Intercontinental Greetings Ltd. 
176 Madison Ave. 

New York, NY 10016 - USA 

Fax: 212-779-8564 


Recruitment 
and Placement Section 
UNICEF 

Ref: VN-96-131-IHT 
3 UN Plaza (H-5F) 
NewYork, NY 10017 - USA 
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INDIA : Commitment to Deform 


HD. Deve Gouda, India’s 
prime minister since 
; June 1, has made dear his' 
! commitment to continuing 
the reforms begun under 

I the Congress Party govern- 
ment in 1991. Mr.Gowfr 
| named P. Chidambaram, a 
Harvard-educated free ■ 
market advocate to head 
the finance ministry , : 

■ Right After the June 1 

swearing-in ceremony 
Mr. Gowda confers with 
; (from right) Batwant Singh 
Ramoowalfo, the welfare 
minister; Ram Vilas Paswan, 

| the railways 

; minister; and 

Mr. Chidambaram. 



INDIA’S ECONOMY 
AT A GLANCE 


Population: 

950,000,000 

GDP (1995): 

$295 billion 

GDP growth (1995): 

+7 percent 

International reserves 
March 1996: S 17.44 billion 
March 1995: $21.16 billion 

Trade 

Exports (1995): $31 .83 billion 
Imports (1995): S36.36 billion 

Inflation (June 1996): 

4.2 percent 


Source : Indian Ministry of Finance 


Continuity Seen in Budget Goals 


Finance Minister Chidam- 
baram was part of the Con- 
gress Party government that 
initiated economic reform. 

T elevision viewers in India 
were greeted with an inter- 
esting spectacle on July 22, 
soon after Finance Minister P. 
Chidambaram put forward his 
budget proposals in parliament. 

Atal Behari Vajpayee, India's 
prime minister for less than a fort- 
night in May before be realized 
that his Bharatiya Janata Party-led 
government could not muster a 
majority in the legislature, criti- 
cized Mr. Chidambaram's budget 
proposals for being “no different 
from those of die previous Con- 
gress government.'’ 

Soon afterward, in a televised 
^panel discussion at which the fi- 
nance minister was present. 


Jaswant S ing h, finance minister 
in Me Vajpayee’s short-lived cab- 
met, complained that Mr. Chi- 
dambaram bad copied his ideas 
from the BJP. What this exercise 
in political swashbuckling 
proved, essentially, was that In- 
dia’s reform program has found 
general acceptance. 

More reforms to come 
Mr. Chidambaram was formerly 
commerce minister in the Con- 
gress government that began the 
reform program, and be is cred- 
ited with having started the liber- 
alization of the country's trade 
regime, slashing import tariffs 
from very high levels to still high 
but more reasonable levels. 

While cutting both import du- 
ties and domestic tax rates on 
many products, he promised more 
reform in the next budget, due in 
end-Febmary 1997, including 


cuts in government expenditure 
and more thorough privatization. 

When the stock markets reacted 
negatively in the days following 
the budget, they were ignoring the 
fact that the finance minister has 
used the budget to reiterate his re- 
formist commitments. This is im- 
portant because India is currently 
ruled by a 13-party coalition that 
includes communist and other 
leftist parties that have reluctantly 
expressed support for reform but 
give the impression of being dis- 
tinctly uncomfortable with the 
new capitalist trend that is sweep- 
ing the country. 

The finance minister's target 
for reduction of the fiscal deficit 
is 5 percent of gross domestic 
product 

Even with only seven months 
to go before the next annual bud- 
get in February, he has a good 
chance of success, given the good 


monsoon and control of prices. 

To close loopholes that have 
plagued India's efforts to collect 
revalues from some of the largest 
and most successful Indian coun- 
tries, a new “minimum alternative 
tax’* will levied. 

Funds for infrastructure sought 
Mr. Chidambaram has made clear 
his commitment to overhauling 
India's infrastructure. If large in- 
vestments are not quickly made in 
the country's electricity genera- 
tion and transmission networks, 
and in roads, ports, airports and 
railways, India's economic 
growth will suffer from serious 
bottlenecks that will take years to 
open up. 

Mr. Chidambaram has offered 
attractive tax breaks for infra- 
structure projects. He has also an- 
nounced the provision of substan- 
tial funds for this sector, and he 



Traders at the Bombay stock market After strong growth in the first half of the year, stock prices have 
dropped since July. Wffl further reforms reston confidenc e ? 


hopes that government alloca- 
tions for this purpose will lever- 
age and catalyze much larger fund 
flows into the country’s strained 
infrastructure from domestic and 
foreign private sector firms, mul- 
tilateral agencies and the capital 
market. 

He hopes to attract $10 trillion 
in foreign investment • 


“India: Commitment to Reform” 
was produced in its entirety by 
the Advertising Department of 
the International Herald Tribune. 
WRITER: Kiron Kasbekar in Bombay. 
Program Director: Bill Mahder. 


Growth-Rate Estimate Raised 


The opening up of the 
economy to the outside 
world continues under 
the new government 

E July, India's Central 
tanstical Organization 
pped its estimate of 
growth in India’s gross do- 
mestic product for the fiscal 
year ended March 1996 
from 6.4 percent to 7 per- 
cent Industrial production 
grew 12.4 percent in the 
last fiscal year, despite the 
high cost of finance. 
Interest rates rose to 
higher than 20 percent in 
the second half of the fiscal 
year, but are expected to de- 
cline this year. The newly 
installed United Front gov- 
ernment's decision to allow 
greater freedom to compa- 
nies to raise funds in over- 
seas markets will help the 
stronger of them to reduce 
their finance costs. 

Inflation is a source of 
some concern. In 1991, 
when the Congress Party 
government began reforms, 
the inflation rate was 
• around 17 percenL In June, 
the finance ministry put the 
rate at 4.2 percent, and it is 
now near 5 percent Be- 
cause of the raising of ad- 
ministered prices of certain 
petroleum products and the 
Igse in rail-freight rates, the 
mlation rate is expected to 
rise to just under 7 percent 
by end- March 1997. 

Tariffs and taxes 
While India has foreign ex- 
change reserves of around 
$17 billion, a widening 
trade gap does cause some 
worry. But the direction of 
policy is in favor of open- 
ing up the economy. In a 
couple of years, India's tar- 
iff levels should come close 
to those of its neighbors in 
Southeast Asia. 

The last five years of tax 
cuts have helped Indian in- 
dustry improve quality as 
well as reduce costs with 
the cheapening of imported 
materials and components. 
And, while there are busi- 
nesspeople who are per- 
turbed by what the liberal- 
ization is doing to their bot- 
tom lines, there are others 
'who are benefiting from 
cheaper imports. 

The ongoing opening up 
of the economy should also 
benefit the ordinary Indian 
consumer. Shop shelves 


will cany a greater variety 
of products of improved 
quality. 

Support for more reform 
As the spurt in industrial in- 
vestment leads to greater 
employment and as in- 
comes grow, the pro-reform 
constituency in me country 
will become bigger and 
stronger. 

The governing United 
Front coalition (some of 


whose constituents had 
raved and ranted against tire 
growing “consumerism” 
resulting from reform) has 
encouraged the production 
of consumer durables such 
as color televisions and re- 
frigerators - previously 
considered luxury items - 
through tariff cuts on im- 
ported materials. 

Liberalization's suc- 
cesses are also encouraging 
Indian industry to reach out 


to global markets. One oc- 
casion for this effort is the 
biennial Indian Engineering 
Trade Fair. Last year’s fair, 
according to the organizers, 
the Confederation of Indian 
Industry, generated busi- 
ness enquiries worth $1.6 
billion. 

Next year’s fair, to be 
held Feb. 9-15 in the year 
of India's Golden Jubilee, 
will celebrate 50 years of 
Indian independence. • 



ASIA 


UNLIMITED 


NEW DELHI, INDIA 


12 th IETF '97i 

INDIAN! 

engineering! 

TRADE FAIR, 

9-!5 FEB 1997 N t V/ DELHI INDIA 

AN ALL INDUSTRY FAIR 


12th IETF '97 -The Indian Engineering 
Trade Fair -offers organisations the 
opportunity to explore new markets and 
identify prospective sub-contracting 
sources, joint-venture partners for 
collaborations and technology transfer. 

T he I2ih IETF '97-unique opportunities 

• Meet the cream of Indian industry 

• Interface with organisations from 
Asia and the West 

• Access the best of Japanese 
enterprises 

Fair highlights 

» Display area of over 60,000 sq. rats. 
« Over 2000 exhibitors from 30 
countries 

• Around .150,000 business visitors 

expected ‘ 

• 3 industry specific fairs concurrent 
with the 12th IETF '97 ■: 



♦ Encon- Environment ’97 : 

The complete eco- efficiency fair. 

♦ Enterprise ’97 : 

Hie sub-contracting fair. 

♦ 1st Microtecnic India '97 : A show 
on production measurement equip- 
ment & quality control practices. 

For further details fax your business card 
to CIL 

Organised by: 




Confederation of Indian Industry 
23, 26. Institutional Area, Lodi Road 
New Delhi - 1 10003, Indio. 

Tel : 91-1 1-4629994(4 lines) 

Fh*; 9 1-1 1 -4626 149, 4633 1 68 

email :indas%cii@simetd.emeLia 


Approved by: 





THE STRONGEST INDIAN RANK 



We are one of the oldest bank in the world with the largest Banking operation in India. 

With 190 years in banking business, having 8835 branches in India, 50 offices in 34 
countries and assets of US $ 42 Billion, we are today one of Asia's top 25 banks. 

As India's largest bank, we are well versed in retail and corporate banking, merchant 
banking and we were the first Indian bank to enter the mutual fund market. 

We globally cover ail major financial centres of the world, spanning all time zones, 
equipped to handle a wide range of international banking operation. 




Welcome to the expertise of State Bank of India 
which offers you security and service. 

State Bank of India 

Committed To Growth 


Teksi:Oll8-3»5SBIDIN. F«: 012- 2W 0073 

Oversew offices ■( : New York. Chicago. Lot Angeles, Toronto, Praam*. London. SB1 European Bank Lid London, Pan*. Frankfort, Antwerp, 
Hong Kong. Singapore. Tokyo. Osaka. Colombo. Male. Dhaka. Bahrain. Washington, Sao Paolo. Kuwait, Dubai. Muscat. Cairo. Jakarta. Milan. 
Doha, Tehran, Moscow. Harare. Manila, Ho Chi MJnh Q'ty. Vietnam, Tashkent. Bhutan*. Lagoa". Mauritius'", Kathmandu- •fan i Venture SMBM 
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World Roundup 



Michael Schumacher sitting 
on his broken-down Ferrari as 
it is towed to the pits during 
testing at MonteJmo in Spain. 

Kafelnikov Struggles 

tennis Top-seeded Yevgeni 
Kafelnikov struggled before reach- 
ing che third round of the Pilot Pen 
International, one of a group of 
American warm-up tournaments 
this week for the LT.S. Open which 
starts Aug. 26. Kafelnikov lost the 
first set tiebreaker on Tuesday be- 
fore beating fellow Russian Andrei 
Olhovsldy 6-7 tO-7), 6-3, 6-3. 

• In Manhattan Beach, Califor- 
nia, Steffi Graf returned from a five- 
week break and beat Katrina Adams 
6-4, 6-2 in the second round of the 
$450,000 Ac ura Tennis Classic. 

In the next round Graf was to face 
16-year-old Venus Williams. Wil- 
liams, playing just her third tour- 
nament of the year, overpowered 
1 3th-seeded Linda Wild 6- 1 . 6-2. 

• Li Indianapolis in die RCA 
Championships Pete Sampras beat 
Don Johnson, 7-6 (7-3), 6-7 (8-10), 
6-2.(Reuiers, AP) 

Harassment Suit Settled 

football Ken Behring, the 
owner of the Seattle Seahawks, and 
his former secretary Patricia Parker 
settled a sexual harassment case 
after months of legal sparring. 

It was the second lawsuit filed 
against the 68-year-old framer used 
“car salesman. In 1 988, Cynthia Reid, 
a former employee arid longtime 
mistress, sued him, saying he 
reneged on a promise to support her. 
That suit was settled out of court 
Parker, 48. accused Behring of 
making advances, asking her to pick 
up his prescription of sex-enhancing 
drugs and requiring dial she keep 
waivers on hand to preclude his po- 
tential sex partners mom asking him 
for money. (AP) 

Swimmer May Practice 

Chad Ganden, an 18-year-old 
swimmer with learning disabilities, 
was granted a partial waiver of the 
National Collegiate Athletic Asso- 
ciation's academic standards on 
Tuesday. 

The ruling, the first waiver gran- 
ted to an athlete with learning dis- 
abilities. will allow Ganden to re- 
ceive a scholarship from Michigan 
State University. 

But Ganden's parents are upset 
that while he will be required to 
practice, he will not be allowed to 
compete for the team. 

“The whole program is absurd," 
said Warren Ganden, Chad's father. 
“He is allowed to practice for five 
hours a day but is not allowed to 
compete. It doesn’t make any sense. 
Practicing for five hours a day will 
not interfere with his studies but 
competing eight limes a year will? 
They don't know sports, and they 
don : t know disabilities. ' ‘ (NYT) 


U.S. Soccer League 
Is a Hit With Fans 

Attendance and TV Ratings 
Slightly Exceed Expectations 


By Darren Everson 

Washington Past Service 


T HE TOUGHEST season for Ma- 
jor League Soccer, Ron Newman 
said, was sure ro be this one, the 
first rate. The coach of the Kansas City 
Wiz — and a coach for 15 years in the 
defunct North American Soccer League 
— said that “once people get hooked” 
on something, whether it is soap operas 
or soccer, “they can’t get enough.’ ’ The 
trouble is getting people hooked in the 
first place. 

Officials say the league is on its way 
to doing exactly that With about six 
weeks remaining in the regular season, 
attendance figures and television ratings 
are strong, albeit not staggering, and 
investors such as Lamar Hunt are 
pleased with how the league is doing. 

"Everyone who’s been associated 
with MLS has been pleasantly sur- 
prised,” said Hunt, whose family op- 
erates the Wiz and Columbus Crew. 

The first thing that came to Hunt’s 
mind was attendance. Based on the 
league’s attendance expectations — 
which were between 10,000 and 12,000 


: — ticket sales have been good. 
' Sunday's games, the league is 
averaging 18,188 a game. Every team is 
averaging more than 12,000 except the 
Colorado Rapids (10,647). 

However, Brace Arena, coach of D.C. 
United, doesn't gauge his club's box 
office success by the league’s projected 
figures. He said United, which is av- 
eraging^ 15,261 a game, should have no 

Thus, h^s^^^han thrilled wit^tbe 
response the team has had from fans. 

“You'd think we’d do better atten- 
dance-wise, ’ ’ Arena said two weeks ago 
after a 3-2 loss to the Wiz before 9,457 at 
rainy RFK Stadium. The club drew 
12,356 on a sunny afternoon four days 
later, when it lost to the Wiz again. 

Successes and failures in attendance 
often can be linked to those on the field, 
said the deputy commissioner, Sunil Gu- 
larL That might explain why United (10- 
14) hasn’t drawn better. Supporting Gu- 
lati's point is the state of the Los Angeles 
franchise: The Galaxy is a league-best 
15-7, and it averages a league-leading 
35383 a game — nearly 9,000 better 
than the New York/New Jersey Met- 



Newcastle United’s Alan Shearer, left, keeping the ball from Anderlecht’s Suvad Katana in an exhibition gnm^ 
Colombian Fanstino Asprifla and Frenchman David Ginola scored for Newcastle, which won 2-1.* 


Soccer Draws the Crowds 



Stadium Record 

Home 

Avg. 

IWflEnS5 



Games 

attendance 

Los Angeles Galaxy 

Rose Bowl 

15-7 

11 

33£83 

N.YJN.J. MetroStars 

Giants Stadium 

11-11 

11 

26,547 

New England Revolution Foxboro Stadium 

11-12 

11 

18£95 

Columbus Crew 

Ohio Stadium 

8-16 

12 

18,169 

San Jose Clash 

Spartan Stadium 

11-11 

11 

18,165 

Dallas Bum 

Cotton Bowl 

15-9 

13 

16,745 

D.C United 

RFK Stadium 

10-14 

11 

15,261 

Kansas City Wiz 

Arrowhead Stadium 

14-12 

12 

12,993 

Tampa Bay Mutiny 

Tampa Stadium 

13-10 

12 

12,306 

Colorado Rapids 

Mile High Stadium 

10-16 

14 

10,647 

Overall 




18,188 


in Brussels. 


roStars, the next-best in attendance. For 
that reason, Guiati said he wasn’t con- 
cerned about how the Rapids (10-16), 
for example, are doing at the gate. 

Neither the Rapids nor any other tram 
in the league is planning to relocate, said 
Randy Bernstein, the league’s executive 
vice president overseeing marketing. 
Bernstein said that the league has a 
committee that's looking into when and 
where MLS should expand, but no ex- 
pansion is planned for next season. 

As fans are turning out in unexpected 
numbers, a surprising number also are 
tuning in on television. The league, 
which has a three-year agreement with 
ABC and ESPN, the U.S- sports chan- 
nel. is doing particularly well on ESPN's 
sister station. ESPN2, and die Spanish- 
language network Univision, which 
agreed to do 26 games this season. 

Ratings of Univision’s broadcasts of 
games on Sunday afternoons exceed the 
network’s expectations, said Mai Ka- 


ro wski, Univision’s director of sports. 
Meanwhile, ESPN spokesman Dean 
Diltz said his network was pleased with 
the viewership for ESPN2’s weekly 
Thursday night game. 

“We’ve established a consistent 
level of viewership,” Diltz said, adding 
that MLS' s performance on ESPN2 was 
“right up there” with ESPN2’s Na- 
tional Hockey League broadcasts last 
season. 

MLS 's ratings on ESPN haven’t been 
as impressive, though. Dihz said ESPN, 
which agreed to show 10 games in 
MLS's five-month season, isn't getting 
great ratings because it has “no rhyme 
or reason” to when it broadcasts games. 
Meanwhile, ESPN2, which has 25 
games this season, has settled into a 
groove with its weekly match. 

That concept — becoming a fixture in 
the marketplace — is the key to the 
entire league becoming a success, says 
Arena. But to remain in die public eye. 


MLS must have owners who are willing 
to lose money for the first few seasons. 

“We don’t feel that we’re under the 
gun to hit any types of goals or ob- 
jectives,” Bernstein said. 

Still, league officials and owners have 
been projecting theleague would break 
even financially after three or four sea- 
sons. In Bernstein’s opinion, it’s well on 
its way. Bernstein said each of die' 
league's major corporate sponsors would 
be bade next season — companies such 
as Honda, Nike, Kellogg's and Mas- 
terCard — and the league recently signed 
Snickers to a five-year sponsorship 
agreement. 

Despite the league’s early successes, 
however, it is too early to pass judgment 
on MLS either way. Hunt said. 

“We need to wait three to five years 
to see if this sport is definitely going to 
work out,” he said. “But I hate to even 
talk about potentially pulling out be- 
cause everything has gone so well. ' ’ £ 



Playoff Rout Haunts Lions and Coach 


Dane BmtaotVIfcc A *i ic u l « d Brew 

OFF TO A FAST START — Lions’ linebacker Henry Thomas leaving 
the practice field on his custom Harley after the team’s workout. 


By Timothy W. Smith 

New York Tunes Service 

PONTIAC, Michigan — Wayne 
Fontes was working his way through 
one of the largest salads in captivity — a 
crisp bed of iceberg lettuce, buried un- 
der a pile of turkey, tomatoes and mush- 
rooms and covered with french dressing 
— while retailing one of his more de- 
lightful gastronomic experiences. 

Unfortunately, it accompanied one of 
the Detroit Lions' most humiliating 
losses of the 1995 season — a 58-37 
playoff debacle at Philadelphia. 

“The night before the game I decided 
to order — how does W.C. Helds say 
it? — some Patty Du Fab Ga Wah,” 
Fontes said, referring to pate de foie 
gras. “I’d never had it before. It was 
great. That’s the best thing that 
happened that weekend. Idon'r dwell on 
adversity or failure.” 

The loss to Philadelphia spoiled a 
magnificent seven-game winning streak 
that the Lions rode into the playoffs. 
Fontes hasn’t mentioned the rout to this 
seasrai’s team this, and he doesn't plan to. 
And he hasn't let it spoil his appetite, 
although in an effort to lose weight, he's 
being careful about the things he Y s eating 
these days. 

“So when those magazines have me 
standing on the toilet with a noose 
around my neck they'll have to have the 
new slim me, not the big fat guy they 
had last year,” he joked during that 
recent lunch at the team’s training camp 
hotel in Pontiac. 


Fontes has learned to jest about die 
criticism be has taken since becoming the 
Lions’ head coach in 1988. Only Saints 
Coach Jim Mora, who has been with 
New Orleans for 1 1 years, is as embattled 
in the National Football League. 

Slow starts have bedeviled Fontes 
during his tenure with the Lions. Toss 
out the 1991 season (12-4), and the 
Lions under Fontes have had a sig- 
nificantly better record in the second 
half of the season (28-20) than they have 
had in the first half (19-29). And even 
that 1991 season concluded with a six- 
game winning streak. 

The Lions have made the playoffs 
four of the last five seasons, but they 
haven't won a playoff game since they 
beat Dallas at the Silverdome in 1991. 

Last year was a typical Fontes sea- 
son. 

William Clay Ford Sr., the Lions’ 
chairman and president, gave Fontes an 
ultimatum — make the playoffs or be 
fired — after the team lost to Atlanta and 
slipped to 3-6. The seven-game winning 
streak began the next week, and Fontes 
kept his job. His contract runs through 
die 1997 season. 

“The biggest thing is when adversity 
strikes this team or this team’s coach, 
like it does every year, we really pull 
together,” Fontes said. “We become a 
very close-knit family. We blot every 
thing else out We know we have tasks 
at hand, and we go get it done. We don’t 
at that time start to point fingers or jump 
ship. A lot of times if the guy at the top 
shows weakness, players will go to oth- 


er avenues, seek other strengths. 

“Even though I’m getting all this 
grief, the players still sense strength in 
the head coach, and that’s important.” 

Ford and Fomes met in January to 
review the 1995 season and decide 
Fontes’ future : Ford summed up the 
meeting this way: “Ididn'tfirehim,and 
be didn’t quit.” Not a ringing vote of 
confidence for die 1996 season. 

Ford's son, William Clay Ford Jr., is 
vice chairman of the team and has taken 
on a greater role in its day-to-day op- 
eration. He doesn’t have the we lispring 
of patience that his father has. And 
Fontes knows that if he gets off to one of 
his notorious slow starts, even a mad 
dash to the playoffs might not save his 
job this season. 

“It’s very important for us to get out to 
a fast start,” Fontes said. “Our media is 
on us about iL I’ve addressed the team 
about iL Making those cardiac arrest fins? 
ishes is very difficult, but we make those 
finishes. If we get out to a quick start 
we’re thinking home-field advantage.” 

Fontes said he has changed his philo- 
sophy on practicing, switching from a 
more relaxed training camp to a more 
intense one so that the team will be at 
peak condition once die season starts. 

With the bitter taste of defeat still 
fresh from his playoff visit to Phil- 
adelphia last year, Fontes wants to get 
off to a fast start. 

“If we get to the playoffs we want to 
be at our dome, at our bouse, because 
we’re a very difficult team to beat here,” 
he said. 


Mid-Level JNBA Players Haven’t Struck It Rich as Free Agents 


By Anthony Cotton 

Uiu/unciivi Pon Service 


When Walt Williams's name is men- 
tioned these days, it's usually invoked 
with a whisper. 

Yeah, Walt Williams. It’s too bad 
about him. 

It’s easy 10 understand the solemnity. 
At a time when multimillion dollar con- 
tracts are making some NBA players rich 
enough to buy their own kingdoms, Wil- 
liams. the former University of Maryland 
star, is the league's equivalent of a pau- 
per. Like Shaquille O'Neal, Juwan 
Howard. Gary Payton and others. Wil- 
liams became a free agent on July II, 
when the new collective bargaining 
agreement was signed. Unlike those 
players, who signed contracts this sum- 
mer for a combined $307 million. Wil- 
liams likely will miss out on an exorbitant 
deal. Chances are he may take a cut from 
his 1995-96 salary of just over $2 mil- 
lion. 

Even worse, less than two months 
from training camp and with most teams 
having settled on their rosters or feeling 
squeezed by the NBA salary cap. be 
could have trouble hooking on with a 
team. 

Williams is part of the NBA’s middle 
class of players — those who aren’t all- 
stars but have produced for their teams. 
However, with the league’s salary struc- 
ture skyrocketing in the last month with 


-figure 

O'Neal, Howard and AJonzo Mourning, 
there may be in the future only two 
classes of players, financially speaking: 
high-class and low-class. 

"Lots of guys are going to get 
squeezed and have to accept less than 
their macket value.” said Williams's 
agent. Leu Elmore. "I think this system 
has created a situation where there are 
players like Walt and Dan Majerie and 
Brian Williams — who are ail quality 
players — out there without deals. You 
have the haves and the players making 
the minimum and then this huge middle 
class of guys getting squeezed. 

"I look at that and I wonder what kind 
of chemistry there will be in locker 
rooms this season. What do teams do 
when you've got one guy making all this 
money and another guy making a lot 
less, and their contributions are the 
same? And then the team is earned out 
and not in a position to do anything to 
make it fair?” 

Williams's predicament is exacer- 
bated by the fact that he opted to become 
a free agent after last season, passing up 
guaranteed salaries of $2.8 milli on this 
year and $3.2 die next That might have 
been prescient had the 6-fbot-S (2.03- 
meter) swingman had a spectacular 
year. 

But during a season in which he was 
traded from Sacramento to Miami. Wil- 
liams averaged 13.6 points, 4.4 re- 


bounds and 32 assists. The numbers 
were fine — and in keeping with his 
four-year career marks of 14.6 points, 
4.8 rebounds and 3.1 assists — but the 
decision to opt out of his contract non- 
etheless triggered the whispers. 

"He made a huge mistake becoming a 
free agent,” the personnel director for 
one Western Conference team said. "He 
played well in Miami, but not good 
enough to merit thinking he would hit a 
home run in free agency. Sometimes, a 
guy’s buddies will tell a player how great 
he is and how much he sbould be making, 
but where are those guys now? Waltis the 
one who has to live with the decision.” 

That’s fine with Williams, who ad- 
mits that he's “on a road that I could not 
have foreseen, in a situation that I can't 
control." 

The plan right now, short of a luc- 
rative long-term deal, is to sign a one- 
year contract at a lower salary in the 
hopes of cashing in daring the sub- 
sequent offseason. David Benoit, who 
made $1.2 million with the Utah Jazz 
last season, is taking a similar tack. The 
forward signed a one-year, $500,000 
contract with New Jersey earlier this 
month. 

Elmore bristles at the talk that Wil- 
liams. the seventh overall pick of the 
1 992 draft, hasn’t produced, providing a 
battery of statistics showing how fa- 
vorably Williams compares with play- 
ers such as Scottie Ptppen on a 48- 


minute- per-game basis. 

"I get sick of people saying that he 
hasn’t blossomed. That has to do with 
statistics and the fact that he played in 
Sacramento as much as anything,” El- 
more said. "You look at his numbers 
and you wonder who wouldn't want this 
guy on their team?” 

Williams averaged 12 points, 4 re- 
bounds and 2.3 assists in 28 games with 
the Heat, which renounced its rights to 
him after the season in its effort to sign 
Howard. Last weekend, as it became 
clear Howard would return to the Wash- 
ington Bullets, the Heat made Williams 
an offer to return, but he rejected iL 
“Wah sort of lay on a sword for them 
last year and they came back With aone- 
year offer with a low base salary with 
high incentives.” said Elmore. 

"They were setting him up to be trade 
bait — h was clear he didn’t fit into their 
long-term plans. Walt knows the risks 
and maybe becoming a free agent didn’t 
make sense financially, but maybe it 
does from a career standpoint To me, 
his character and belief in himself 
should be applauded.” 

Miami Heat officials were not avail- 
able to comment. 

Williams, who says he is “already a 
rich man,'’ insists right now it’s more 
important to play on a winning team and 
to he treated fairly by whatever team 
Signs him than worrying about the 
money he may have lost out on. 


Paralympians Reach Atlanta 
And Face Familiar Problems 


The Associated Press 

ATLANTA — Officials of the 
Paralympics want their games to be 
like the Olympics, bnt not with the 
same problems they’re also having to 
deal with. 

Computers are crashing. Buses are 
late. Telephones are ringing off the 
book. 

The problems with transportation, 
credent ials, housecleaning and public 
information, similar to those at die re- 
cently completed Olympics, emerged 
this week as athletes arrived in Atlanta. 
But Paralympic officials say most of 
those problems are solved. 

“We will be ready," said David 
Simmons, chief operating officer for 
the Atlanta Paralympic Organizing 
Committee. 

The Paralympics begin Thursday 
with the opening ceremony at Atlantal 
C e ntenni al Olympic Stadium, where 
some 3,500 athletes from 127 countries 
will compete through Aug. 25. 

Hundreds of Paralympians from 11 
delegations waited for hours Monday 
night at Haxtsfield Atlanta Interna- 
tional Airport when the computer sys- 
tem used to credential athletes 
crashed. Some wheelchair athletes 
slept on. couches. Others were given 
temporary passes to enter the 


lympic Village and were brou ght back 
for credentials on Tuesday. 

Glyn Thompson, a South African 
lawn bowler, said he and 60 team- 
mates arrived at Hartsfield at 5 PJvL 
Monday after a 17-hour flight and 
waited until 2 AjM. before they were 
taken to the v illage* 

But Thompson, who missed a 
Tuesday morning training ses sion 
when he returned to Hartsfield for his 
credentials, wasn't compl aining in- 
stead. he was looking forward to com- 
peting in his first Paralympics. 

Others weren’t as patient. Cyclists 
frying to get to Stone Mountain on 
Tuesday had to hail cabs or com- 
mandeer equipment vans when the 
shuttle buses that were supposed to 
P*ck them up at the village ran late. 

One bus came 30 minutes late, 
and the second and third buses never 
shovred,’ said Jose Alcala, coach for 
me U.S. paracycling team. “It’s mak- 
ing Atlanta look bad.” 

In the village, officials found dirty 
rooms, a shortage of blankets and a 
uiixiip with keys. 

Simmons said staff from the Atlanta 
Commaos for the Olympic Games 
tad to correct the problems 


l_ Tuesday afternoon. 
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Orioles Stroll to Victory Over White Sox 


CtrapSW by Ow Stqf Fm Dnptxdia 

Never has a bunch of walks 
been so exciting. As the Ori- 
oles took one walk alter an- 
rghcr in the eighth innin gs 
jjlhizig closer and closer to 
c atching the Milwaukee 
Brewers, the 44,241 at Oriole 
Park at Camden Yards 
cheered louder and louder, 
making themselves almost as 
modi a part of this game as 
the players. 

intimately, it was a sac- 
rifice fly by Roberto Alomar 
that lifted Baltimore to a 4-3, 
come-firtxn-behind victory. 
But it was the preceding five 
walks — and the crowd — 
that made it all possible. 

The fans “definitely 
helped us with that one, 
without a doubt,’’ Orioles 


Manager Davey Johnson said 
“Not hitting a home run, only 
getting two hits — now that’s 
definitely the Oriole way.” 

With the bases one 
out and the Orioles down by 
3-2. Brady Anderson (fid as 
four of die five previous Ori- 
oles had: He walked, forcing 
home Bobby Bonilla. Then 
Alomar scored BJ. Surhoff 
with a long fly to left field. 

White Sox 8, YmluMM* 4 hi 
Chicago, the count to Robin 
Ventura was 3-0 »nrf the bases 
were crammed with White 
Sox, so David Weathers nat- 
urally threw a foertwll The 
Yankees would have been bet- 
ter off letting Ventura bit the 
ball off a batnng tee. The result 
could not have been any more 
devastating. 


Ventura 

pitch, s ending 


on the fat 
ball soaring 



Expos’ pitcher Pedro Martinez being hit by a pitch by 
Astros’ Doug Drabek a night after the teams brawled. 


into the right field bullpen for a 

grand slam. 

Ventura’s team-record 
mirth career slam turned a 4-2 
Yankee advantage into a 6-4 
While Sox lead. 

Hamms 9, Royals 5 Randy 
Johnson and Lou Kniella 

BACkBALL ROONDBP 

have a difference of opinion 
about when die Seattle Mar- 
iners’ ace left-hander will 
make his next start - 

Piniella hopes to start 
Johnson on the road next 
week. Sidelined from May 12 
to Aug. 6 because of a bulging 
disc, Johnson said he doesn't 
think he’s ready for that yet 

“When I'm a starter, I ex- 
pect to finish what I start,” 
Johnson said after pitching 

four scoreless inning s in re- 
lief in a 9-5 victory over Kan- 
sas City drat baited a seven- 
game Mariners’ losing skid. 

fted Sox 7, Blus Jays 5 Bos- 
ton came up with a victory in 
Toronto on a strange night for 
pitchers. 

Ten pitchers, five from 
each ride, took the mound and 
put together a combined total 
of 13 walks, two hit batten 
and two wild pitches. 

There were also two errors, 
two passed balls, two hit bats- 
men and 23 runners left on. 

A n gs ts 4, Imtew 2 In Ana- 
heim, Shawn Boskie started 
for struggling California, 
abandonee threw finesse and 
went right after one of foe best- 
hitting lineups in the majors. 
He shrugged off solo homers 
by Albert Belle and Kenny 
Lofton and beat Cleveland. 

“It was just a gut-check,” 
be said after scattering 10 hits 
over seven innings. “I had to 
lock at myself m the minor 
and decide that I was going to 

go down fi ghting. 

TWtese, Atustics2lh Oak- 
land, Mark McGwire hit his 
major league-leading 42d 
homer, but Oakland still lost 
to Minnesota. 

Minnesota benefited from 
a five-run eighth-inning 
fueled by two of Oakland’s 
season-high four errors. 

Rang*** 6, Tigwra 2 In Ar- 


lington. Roger Pavlik gave 
Texas its fourth consecutive 
quality start and the Rangers 
set a club record with their 
10th straight errorless game. 

Pavlik (13^) notched his 
first victory in more than a 
month, allowing Detroit two 
runs and five hits in seven 
innings to snap a personal 
four-game losing streak. 

In the National League: 
DodBM* 8, Caroms 4 As a 
player, he was asked to follow 
Maury Wills, the flashiest 
shortstop in Dodger history. 
Bin RosseU was no Maury 
Wills. He didn't try to be. 

Instead, Russel] took a low- 
key, steady, solid approach 
and lasted longer than any 
shortstop in Dodger history. 
Now, as a- manager, be is be- 
ing asked to follow Tom Las- 
orda, one of the most colorful 
managers in Dodger history. 

Bill Russell is no Tom Las- 
orda. He isn’t trying to be. 

T nffteaH. he is taking the 
same low-key approach, 
stressing the little things. 

And again, it’s working for 
him. The Dodgers, with Tom 
Candiotti back in die starting 
rotation, won their fourth con- 
secutive game, beating Sl 
L ouis at Busch Stadium. They 
did k with a lot of Billy Ball. 

“He keeps telling us we 
don’t know bow good we 
are,” second baseman Delino 
DeSbields said. “Eve^body 
thinks they've got to get the 
big hit But if you take a walk 
or move a runner over, it can 
be just as good. ” 

BravM 2, Phififes O; Braves 

5, PhiifiM 2 In Philadelphia, 
Greg Maddux broke three 
losing streaks in one night 
The four-time Cy Young 
award winner shut out the 
Phillies in foe first game of a 
doublebeader, hurling Ms 
fourth complete game of foe 
season. Atlanta won foe 
second game, led by Mark 
Whiten 's three-run pinch 
homer in the seventh inning. 

Maddux had lost his last 
four decisions, and had lost 
his t hre e previous starts to the 
Phillies this season. He had 
also dropped seven straight 
game s on the road. 

cum 3, ifata 2 In New Yaik, 
Phi reign right-hander Amamy 


Tetemaco limited New York 
to just two hits in 7% tnnings- 

Giants 12 , WrmtwslO Being 
traded from a first-place team 
to one in last place is ordin- 
arily not a good career move in 
basebaJL Yet it seems to be 
waking out well for San Fran- 
cisco catcher Rick Wilkins. 

Wilkins pinch-hit a grand 
s la m in foe eighth inning to 
hdp foe visiting Giants beat 
Pittsburgh. 

Since moving from the 
Houston Astros to San Fran- 
cisco in a July 26 trade, 
Wilkins is 12-for-31 with 
three home runs and 13 RBIs. 

MarluM 5, Rockies O In 
Miami, A1 Letter allowed two 
hits in seven shutout inning* 
as Florida beat Colorado. 

Expos 7, Astros 4 In 

Montreal, a night after 
Montreal and Houston en- 
gaged in an ugly brawl. Expos 
pitcher Pedro Martinez was 
still in a fighting mood. 

The hard-throwing Mar- 
tinez benefited from a pair of 
two-run homers by Mokes 
AJ ou as the Expos beat Hou- 
ston. 

Despite getting foe victory, 
Martinez was outspoken af- 
terward over an mtideat in- 
volving Astros starter Doug 
Drabek. Drabek hit Martinez 
with a pitch in foe second in- 
ning, a move Martinez be- 
lieved was retaliation for his 
decking the Astros’ Craig Big- 
gio in the first 

“When I looked at him and 
when he didn't say anything, I 
was OK,” Martinez said. 
“But then be said something 
that told ine he hit me on 
purpose, then I got really 
mao. He told me he did it on 
purpose. I never hit anybody 
ou purpose and I have been 
called a headhunter. ’ ’ 

■ Braves Get Pendleton 

Terry Pendleton is headed 
for home. The Atlanta 
Braves, seeking to strengthen 
their bench, reacquired 
Pendleton from the Florida 
Marlins for minor league out- 
fielder Roosevelt Brown. 

The 36-year-old third base- 
man played for foe Braves 
from 1991 to 1994 appearing 
in two Worid Series — losing 
both. (NYT, WP. LAT, AP) 
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Braves’ Mike Bieieckl throwing against the Phillies in the second game of twin bill. 


Baseball Negotiations Hit a Snag 


The Associated Press 

NEW YORK — With Jeny Reinsdorf. 
the Chicago White Sox owner, opposed to 
giving players service time, momentum to- 
ward a labor deal came to a halt. 

Union head Donald Fehr and manage- 
ment negotiator Randy Levine didn’t meet 
at all on Tuesday. Levine spent the day in 
his office and spoke by phone with about a 
dozen owners. 

According to two owners who spoke on 
condition they not be identified, most teams 


would support a deal giving players service 
time for foe 75 regular-season days wiped 
out by foe 1994-95 strike if the union re- 
leases teams from legal damages they may 
have caused during foe walkout. 

Players and owners have settled most of 
foe central economic issues, such as a luxury' 
tax, leaving only two major economic topics 
outstanding: whether the contract will ex- 
tend through 2001 and whether three-man 
panels will decide salary arbitration cases 
for the entire length of the deal. 
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1HT Puts Baseball Stats on the Internet 

Alt the box scores and the 1996 schedule on the IHT web site: 
hup^Avwwihlxoro/IHT/SPORTS/bbLhDiil 
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AliEfOCAM LEAGUE 

DETROIT— Pul LHP CJ. MlkOWSfcl OB 15- 
doy tfsahied Dst. 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 

Florida— T raded 3B Terry Pe w Setan 1o 
Aflanta far OF Roosevelt Brawn. Adtaded 
INF Cigig Giebeck from 15-day disabled list. 

los ANSILES— Activated RHP Tam Can- 
dfattl from 15-day disabled QsL Opfloned 
RHP Jim Biuske to Albuquerque. PCL. 

new YORK— Put RHP Jason talnghausen 
on 15-day rflsabtedllsl.Rccaled RHP DereL 
Wallace tram Norfolk. IL. Signed LHP Eddie 
YamaO, LHP Brendan Behn. LHP James 
Dougherty and 3B Michael Meadows la mk 
nor-league oontrads. 

BASKETBALL 

NATIONAL BASKETBALL ASSOCUTION 

ATLANTA— signed G jon Barry la 1-year 
confrod. 

charlotte— N amed Mark OsowskJ assis- 
tont coach. 

Cleveland— Waived C Brad Daugherty. 
Renounced nghfc to G Harold Miner, &-F 
Dan Ma|erte and G John Crotiy. 

Detroit— Signed F Jerome WlBams fa 3- 
year contract. 
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ART BUCHWALD 


Party Life on Mars 



Bucbwald 


If ARTHA'S VINEYARD. 
IVJjrfassachusefis — The 
news that there could have been 
die same life on Mats as on 
Earth has the island where I am 
vacationing in 
an uproar. The 
question ev- 
eryone is ask- 
ing is: “Did the 
Democrats or 
die Republic- 
ans come from 
outer space?” 

Az dinner. 

Professor Ron- 
ald Dworkin of Harvard de- 
clared that it must have been 
the Republicans since they 
are 3 billion light-years away 
from Earth's problems any- 
way. 

Professor Robert Brustein 
disagreed. 

“The rocks indicate that it 
was the Democrats who came 
from some place else,” he 
said, “either Mars or White- 
water.” 

□ 

What the discovery does is 
question the biblical theory 
that Republicans descended 
from Charlton Heston and 
Democrats from Barbra 
Streisand. 

“Life as we know it ap- 
peared on Mars when envi- 
ronmental conditions made it 
possible.” Professor Dwor- 
kin said. 

“As soon as Mars’ crust 
hardened, fossil cells ap- 
peared. and this made it pos- 
sible for bacterial life in the 
form of the National Rifle As- 
sociation to develop. 

“At first the life was 
minuscule. But eventually the 
E. co Li developed in semiauto- 
matic machine guns. It was 
these weapons that persuaded 
scientists that there must have 
been life on Mars until every- 
one killed each ocher.” 

Professor Brustein was not 
as certain. He said the or- 


ganisms discovered so far are 
Democratic ones. 

“It is not generally 
known,” he said, "but Mar- 
tians have been running the 
Democratic Party for a very 
long time. All of President 
Clinton’s advisers have 
pointy heads and look like the 
creatures in ‘Independence 
Day.’ ” 

□ 

"What do thy eat?" I 
asked him. 

"Political polls. Whether 
the White House polls are or- 
ganic or nonoiganic is any- 
body’s guess.” 

“If there was political life 
on Mars, what does that mean 
to the platforms both parties 
are running on here?" I 
wanted to know. 

Dworkin said, "The Re- 
publican Creationists. led by 
Pat Buchanan, maintain that 
the Martians kept him from 
speaking at the convention 
because they come from a 
planet that believes in free 
choice.” 

The Dole people angrily 
denied charges by Al Gore 
that Dole was older than a 
Martian meteorite. 

Jack Kemp said that the 
Mars rocks were not a biblical 
issue — but a tax problem. He 
declared, “If we lowered 
taxes, the space question 
would go away.” 

□ 

It was a lively discussioo, 
and neither professor would 
give an inch. 

How Martian bacteria 
would affect the election no 
one could predict. 

Miles Rubin said, "My 
fear is that the race will be so 
close that a bloc of little green 
things could alter the out- 
come." 

"What would make them 
vote one way or another?” 

"Prayer in schools.” 


A Day for Joy: Meeting the Girl in the Picture 


By Nicholas D. Kristof 

New York Timet Service 

F OR four years I had been writ- 
ing to the Bongbonga family, 
who live in the middle of the jungle 
on an island in the Philippines. It 
was somewhat eerie to walk down a 
narrow (hit path and finally arrive 
at their thatch-roofed bungalow be- 
side a banana tree. 

"Joy,” my escort called out 
“Joy Bongbonga! Your foster fath- 
er is here! * 

The door opened, and Joy ap- 
peared: an 11-year-old girl with 
thick black hair, light brown skin 
and bright black eyes. She looked 
just as she did in the pictures that I 
bad received periodically from 
Cinldreach, through which 1 
sponsored her as a ‘Tester parent” 
— except, of course, in real life, 
scampering around barefoot, she 
was cuter. 

Like mote than 1.1 million other 
Americans I had sponsored a needy 
child abroad through contributions 
to a relief agency; in my case this 
involved sending $22 a month and 
exchanging letters with the family. 
Wien my work took me to the 
Philippines. I decided to make a 
side trip to visit 

A dozen years before, in Sudan, 1 
had visited another foster child, 
Aziza All, sponsored by my par- 
ents. At the time I was studying 
Arabic in Egypt, and made a 10-day 
trip to the Blue Nile valley where 
Aziza lived. I was so impressed 
with die foster parent program, and 
the way it was improving die vil- 
lagers’ health and economic op- 
portunities. that when I got a job 
and became solvent I sponsored a 
child in Haiti. 

I was never able to visit that boy, 
Yves Jean-Baptiste; letters describ- 
ing life in his remote village and 
pictures showing him as a frail teen- 
ager in neatly pressed clothes had to 
suffice. After he reached 18 and 
graduated from the program, I 
sponsored George Bongbonga, 
Joy’s elder brother, and when 
George left home to go to a city 
school, 1 was assigned to Joy. We 



exchanged letters several times a 
year in English about our lives and 
families, her schoolwork and my 
job, and the customs in our countries 
for Christmas or Valentine’s Day. 

Childreacb gave me the phone 
number of a Philippine branch of- 
fice of Plan International, the or- 
ganization of which it is the Amer- 
ican member. I called the branch 
office, in the city of Calapan, and 
set a date to visit. The Calapan 
office gets only three or four visits a 
year from foster parents, and the 
staff seemed delighted that I wanted 
to see the child I sponsored. 

So ooe day al the end of Match I 
set off from Manila at 4*30 AJvL in a 
car that I had rented with a driver to 
take me three hours south to the city 
erf Batangas. There I took a hydrofoil 
for an hour to the island of Mindoro. 
When I walked down the gangplank 
I saw a couple of mat bolding a sign 
with my name. It always surprises 
me when things work out as planned 
in the Third World, but the whole 
day went like clockwork. 

My escorts. Restie Consigo and 
Rend Pineda, both Plan employees 
on Mindoro, loaded me into the cab 


of a pickup truck, and we began 
bouncing our way to the Bong- 
bongas’ village. It was a three-hour 
drive on terrible roads; where one 
bridge had washed out we bad to 
drive through a wide creek with 
rushing water about a foot (30 cen- 
timeters) deep. , 

Mindoro is a beautiful tropical 
island of rice paddies and jungle, its 
verdant greens interspersed with 
the brown trunks of palm trees, the 
deep blue of a vast lake, the dark 
gray of a few somber water buffalo. 
We occasionally passed other 
vehicles, mostly private minibuses 
decorated with chrome and uplift- 
ing words — Peace Be With You 
— as they roared down the roads 
with less inspiring manners. 

We stopped the pickup at a small 
Plan outpost near lay's village; 
about 15 local volunteers were 
there to welcome me. The volun- 
teers are central to the programs, 
doing much of the weak at the local 
level: interviewing sponsored fam- 
ilies; taking photographs; writing 
progress reports to foster parents; 
distributing letters and money, and 
planning community projects. 


David SuWlHT 


The volunteers piled into the 
back of the pickup, and we bounced 
on up the road to Joy’s village. We 
parted by the side of die road and 
trudged down a dirt path fora third 
of a mile (half a kilometer) to reach 
die Bongbongas’ house. 

Teresita Bongbonga. Joy’ smoth- 
er, opened die door, beaming, aid a 
moment later Joy and two younger 
children appeared. None erf us really 
knew how to behave. They had die 
idea that Americans are terribly 
demonstrative, so they seemed 
ready to plaster me with hugs and 
kisses, while I had the notion that 
Fili pinos are a bit restrained, so I 
was ready to shake hands. 

But the volunteers began laugh- 
ing and telling Joy to "give a kiss to 
your second father,” and she gave 
me a peck on die cheek. I thought 
that Joy's mother — her husband, 
Danilo, was away, working near 
Manila as a security guard and 
.s endin g money home — would be 
offended by tire references to me as 
a foster parent and second father, 
but she welcomed me in. 

I sat down, and Jcy sat down next 
to me, while Restie interpreted. Ac- 


tually. Joy understood most of my 

questions — she’s a top student 

but said I was the first foreigner she 
had ever met, and she was nervous. 
She said that her favorite subject wss 
English and that she wanted to be a 
teacher. She also showed me around 
the house, which, i! turned out, 1 had 
helped to build. - 

Although sponsors send monthly^ 
checks. Plan International does not 
relay this money directly to fam- 
ilies. Instead, the sponsors' money 
is used in various projects. The 
Bongbongas’ house, for example, 
was Built three years ago when Rai] 
offered materials valued at $400 if 
the family would out in labor and 
supplies worth $160. Made of con- 
crete blocks with a roof partly tin 
and partly thatch, the house has fouj 
tiny rooms with doors and linoleum 
floors. Although it does not have 
electricity or glass windows, it is a 
huge improvement over the fam- 
ily’s previous hut. 

Joy showed me around the vil- 
lage, taking particular pride in dis- 
playing the family’s pig. She poin- 
ted out the radishes, tomatoes and 
various vegetables in the family’s 
garden, and she tolerated my in- 
sistence on taking photos from 
every angle. 

Finally, after two and a half 
hours, it was time to go. I first 
distributed presents: two blouses, a 
hair clasp and a stamp picture book 
for Joy. a toy truck apiece for Kris 
and Nikki, a dress for their mother 
and a shirt for her husband. Every- 
body seemed delighted — and im- 
mediately changed clothes. 

Joy and her mother walked me* 
back down the path to the pickup, 
and we said our goodbyes. The 
volunteers egged Joy on and she 
gave me another farewell peck and 
an embarrassed bus. 

Now, when I getTetters from Joy, 
she is not just a face in a pho- 
tograph, but a vivid smiling child 
showing off her pump and out- 
house and pig. She is my window 
into a different world; when I write 
to her, I can conjure that bungalow 
beside a banana tree, and I now 
know I helped build it. 
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WELL GROOMED — Marengo, Napoleon's favorite horse, getting a cleaning at the 
National Army Museum in London. The horse was taken to England after Waterloo. 


PEOPLE 


A WOMAN who fled Switzerland 
as the Nazis swept through 
Europe is returning to her native 
country Thursday as the new Amer- 
ican ambassador. The envoy. 
Madeleine Kunin, 62, was governor 
of Vermoal from 1985 to 1991. She 
is leaving her post at the Department 
of Education to replace M. Larry 
Lawrence, who died in January. At a 
ceremony at the State Department, 
Kunifl was accompanied by her 
brother, Edgar May, who waited 
with her down the gangplank of the 
U.S. Manhattan when they arrived in 
the New York with their mother in 
June 1940. 4 ’Horatio Alger was alive 
and well in our family, although I 
imagine my mother's hopes for me 
were a little more traditional than 
this,” Kunin said. “I thank America 
for making my mother’s dreams for 
her children come true.” 

□ 

Cooperation between agencies in 
Europe and the United States has 
helped save six Renaissance treas- 
ures for posterity. Because of their 


efforts, a 68-year-old art historian, 
Anthony Mehukas, has pleaded 
guilty in Columbus, Ohio, to smug- 
gling three 14th-century illuminated 
manuscript pages commissioned by 
Petrarch from the Vatican Library 
and other 14th-century manuscripts 
from Spanish cathedra l libraries. 
The historian is a former Ohio State 
University professor. Tt was not clear 
when the thefts took place. The U.S. 
Customs Service mil arrange to 
have the treasures returned. 

□ 

The veteran jazz singer Mel 
Tonne has suffered a mild stroke 
that weakened his left side but 
should not keep him from returning 
to the stage and recording studio in 
several weeks, his publicist said. The 
70-year-old singer, known as the 
"Velvet Fog” for his smooth, silky 
voice, is in stable condition at a Los 
Angeles hospital, where be is also 
recovering from pneumonia. 

□ 

Ronald Reagan has been honored 


by Tom Clancy, who has dedicated 
his new book to the framer president 
and Republican leader. More than 2 
million copies of ‘’Executive Or- 
ders” have been distributed to book- 
stores across the United Stares as the 
novel went on sale this week. The 
book, at 874 pages Clancy’s longest, 
has a former spy. Jack Ryan, taking 
his turn as president 

□ 

A woman who spent part of her 
childhood in die White House is to be 
married next month. Amy Carter, 
the 28-year-old daughter of former 
President Jimmy Carter, is engaged 
to James Wentzel, 26, of Herndon, 
Virginia. They met several years ago 
when they worked at an Atlanta 
bookstore. They now live in New 
Orleans, where Carter is working on 
a master's degree in art history at 
Tulane University and Wentzel is a 
computer consultant. 

□ 

More than 150 years after Niccold 
Pagan infs death, his violin will be 


heard in public again. Violinists 
Dina Schneidennann and End 
Kamilar ov will perform in a series 
of concerts in Uppsala, Sweden, bcv. 
ginning Aug. 29 in which (he violif' 
will be played publicly for the fust 
time since Paganini’s death in 1840. 
The violin is owned by the Pagmini 
Institute in Genoa, Italy. 

□ 

Continental Airlines has reached a 
settlement with Timothy and Stacj 
Taylor of Houston, who said their 5- 
y ear-old daughter was terrorized by 
a 6-foot-long python that got out of a 
bag on a 1994 flight to New York. “I 
closed my eyes for two minutes," 
die girl's mother said. "I woke up to 
see a large snake with his head ap- 
proximately half an inch from my 
daughter’s leg." The girl, Alexan- 
dra. has nightmares about the snake. 
The woman who brought it aboanl 
said her therapist suggested she cany 
the snake around to help her deal 
with the trauma of having been sexu- 
ally harassed by a professor, accord- 
ing to Timothy Taylor. 



Because you can always rely on 


i) 


AF&T Direct ” Service for worldwide connections 


A business trip abroad can be a wonderful, exciting 
experience, but trying to do business there is 
different from doing business at home. It’s not just 
language and customs, there’s the difficulty of. 
making calls. Well relax, because you can always 
rely on us. Simply dial the AT&T Access Number 
for the country you’re calling from, and well take it. 
from there. You can always count on getting 
operator who speaks English, because ours at® 
available 24 hours a day So take it easy, have another 
cappuccino. You'll always be able to get the fastest: 
clearest connections on calls to the U.S. from almost 
anywhere in the world with the AT&T Network- • 



Best of all, you can do it at .prices you can trust- L; 


Ah, la dolce vita! That’s Your True Choice* M 


Steps to follow when calling 
internationally from overseas; 

1 . Just dial the AT&T Access Number for 
tile country you are calling from. 

- Dial the phone number you're calling. 

3. Dial tlw calling card number listed 
above your name. 





AT&T Access Numbers 



EUROPE 


trttsa 


KIDDIE EAST 


AuMa«o 

EZ-803-011 


172-1811 

Egypt ■(Cairo}* 

51D-QZ&Q 


... 0-890-180-19 


98-1122-9111 

toiiri 

177-109-2727 

Czech RepnWICA . ... 

. eo-42-teO-nn 


7»*042 

Saudi Arabia*. 

- ...1-888-10 

. 88914018 


. 968-99-09-11 

U-AraD&rwatts*"....... 

.800-121 


.19-0011 


823-795-611 

*FR1CA 


German* 

. 0138-0810 

Switzerland* 

8909-550911 

Ghana 

-9191 

Greece* 

.. . 96-803-1311 

IMM BnpdM ■*. - 

— OBOB-89-0911 

South Africa 

■8809-99-9123 


Can't find (he access number for (he country you're calling from? Just ask any operator for AT&T Direct" Service. 



AT&T 


Your True Choice 
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